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ENCOUNTERS WITH HOFMANNSTHAL! 
BY FeLtrx BRAUN 


Tue first time I heard Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s name was when the Burg- 
theater gave his two plays in verse, Die Hochzeit der Sobeide and Der Aben- 
teurer und die Sadngerin. 1 was only a boy then, and greatly excited to hear 
of a young poet whose language was said to surpass in beauty everything 
that had been written by contemporaries. I saw too the portrait of the now 
famous young man: noble, stern features that carried conviction. I talked 
about the new poet with my friends. They knew much more about modern 
literature than I and it was through them that I, who only read and re-read 
the classics, came to hear of Ibsen, Hauptmann and Schnitzler. They at 
once brought me poems by Hofmannsthal. These verses were indeed 
beautiful, they admitted, but who could understand them: This one, for 
instance — ‘Lebenslied’. Leo opened the book and read out: 

Den Erben lass verschwenden 

An Adler, Lamm und Pfau 

Das Saltél aus den Handen 

Der Toten alten Frau.? 


Shrugging his shoulders and raising his eyebrows he expressed the com- 
placent helplessness of the man who takes no blame for his failure. And 
neither was I vouchsafed a meaning. On the other hand, said Leo, take an 
opening like this at the beginning of Der Tor und der Tod. And reading out 
to me the immortal lines, his rugged face alight with joy of the beautiful, he 
infused me with a love for this poet that never abated afterwards but only 
grew and grew: for what had at first been enthusiasm gained substance from 
later understanding. 

In my Autobiography I have described how I met Hugo von Hofmanns- 
thal in person, and how, because of my excessive awe and bashfulness my 
first visit to his house at Rodaun had been only a fleeting experience. As in 
his poem “Manche freilich’ he sat ‘bei den Sternen droben’ and this made 
itself felt to those coming from below as that same sense of being utterly 
lost that visits star-gazers. Hofmannsthal was considered haughty, but it was 


1 Translated from the German by Jenny Firth and Gabriele Reichbach. 

2 The heir, let him squander | On eagle, lamb and peacock | The ointment from the hands | of the dead 
old woman. N.B. Charles Wharton Stork in The Poems of H. von Hofmannsthal, translated, etc., Yale, 
1918, p. 29, translates it, simplified somewhat, as follows: 

On peacock, lamb and eagle, 
His youthful lordship brave 
May waste the ointment regal 
The dead old woman gave. 
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only that there was nothing he hated more than lack of distance. Too close 
an approach was something that his sensitive nature could not support. 
Knowing him only from afar, and measuring the manner of his poetry 
against that of the man, one might well overlook the fact that he was at 
heart simple and gay and that it was precisely the quality of light negligent 
grace that was dear and necessary to him. Whoever reads the first volume 
of the letters will catch, astonished, a note that has not been sounded in 
Austria since Mozart. And yet, because his poetry, and more particularly 
his prose, was richly flamboyant, resounding in sublime harmonies (the 
effect of those unconcerned —even off-hand — utterances amidst such 
solemnity was all the more seductive, like a thin gold chain about the move- 
ments of a slender wrist), this “Traum von grosser Magie’ was so awe- 
inspiringly dominant that his second nature, and he possessed many — the 
nature he had from his South-Austrian grandmother — was never sufficiently 
recognized. 

This was manifest in the quickness, hastiness even, of his movements and 
speech. Something youthful, akin to the flight of birds (which had a 
fascination for Hofmannsthal, and which his verse and his speech often re- 
called), a fleeting elusive quality flitted in and out of his utterances. Could 
he stand fast anywhere? Max Mell once said of him that peace had not been 
given him, and that seemed to me one of the reasons he was so seldom satis- 
fied with himself. Coming from above, he possessed that which can only 
be inherited, never acquired; but — Raoul Auernheimer said this — he sought 
to educate himself, and while increasing his possessions won from the three 
upper elements — his poetry is founded on Air, Fire and Water, he compelled 
himself to take up much from the Earth, whose child he was still, and com- 
bine it with his more exalted gifts. He was, however, a Paracelsic nature 
and but for that would not howe used the simile of the ‘Salamander der im 
Feuer wohnt’. 

After that first visit in Rodaun I had no further opportunity of seeing 
Hofmannsthal. I sent him my first book of poems, and all the other books 
as they followed, but received scarcely more than a cursory acknowledg- 
ment. This seemed almost inevitable to me, that my attempts should receive 
little recognition from so great a poet. I used on certain evenings to call on 
the Gomperz family, who were friends of his, to read to the old lady, and 
her companion Lydia Kurz mentioned several times that he liked me. To 
Emil Lucka, indeed, she repeated a remark of Hofmannsthal’s to the effect 
that Lucka had no talent at all, myself a little. I was not offended by this poor 
opinion. To me, unsure of myself as I was, it seemed a fair verdict. 

Shortly after war broke out I presented myself as a v oluntary helper at the 
Kriegsftirsorgeamt and was accepted. On my rounds of inquiry in the 
homes of the poor I carried about with me a list of needy people and among 
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them I found the name of the poetess Angela Langer, who died so young 
and is now undeservedly forgotten. I was weighing the idea of asking 
Hofmannsthal to help her when I caught sight of the poet himself, in the 
uniform of a Lieutenant of Reserve, in the entrance hall of the Organization. 
Robert Michel had come with him, to introduce him to the head of the 
Organization so that the poet could are up some work with this important 
service and so be withdrawn from military duty. The plan succeeded and 
Hofmannsthal was given a special commission which he took upon himself 
readily. I believe 1 wrote to him about Angela Langer and he did in fact 
manage to find her a post which set her to rights. I remember a meeting of 
the Kriegsfiirsorgeamt at which he was present, and to my astonishment 
spoke often and easily. He had perfect self-assurance. No amount of 
resolution would have brought me to the point of actually speaking out what 
I had to say. 

Some time later Max Mell told me that Hofmannsthal needed a secretary 
for some work he planned to do to further Austrian prestige, and that he 
had me in mind for the post. It was plain to me at once that I owed this 
pleasurable opportunity to Max Mell’s good offices, and I accepted with a 
delight that I try in vain nowadays to recapture. Hofmannsthal received me 
in the room at $1 Karnmerstrasse which the Gomperz family had placed at 
his disposal and explained his plans and wishes to me. Several publications 
were to be undertaken; a sort of Austrian Inselbiicherei, which he originally 
meant to call A.E.I.O.U..,' a series of Austrian Celebrities, and an Austrian 
Almanack. He discussed themes and collaborators with me. What dis- 
tinguished the interview was the uncommonly fine consideration he showed 
towards me. The manner in which he broached the question of what I was 
to be paid displayed a gentlemanliness that is nowadays inconceivable. He 
asked me to take over two little volumes for the Biicherei; a collection of 
‘Audiences with the Emperor Joseph’ and of “Conversations with Beethoven’. 
Later he gave me a third, at my own request — ‘Schubert among his friends’. 
Last of all I compiled a selection of Stifter’s letters for the ‘Guaeeveichiache 
Bibliothek’ as it was now called, but these subsequently came out under a 
different name. 

Dissatisfied with our dealings with a Vienna firm of publishers, he turned 
to the Inselverlag, which accepted readily, and there at once appeared the 
first series of little yellow books with the white shield bordered with black, 
later green, which introduced his selection from Grillparzer’s political 
writings. I saw Hofmannsthal very often during this period and corre- 
sponded a great deal with him. His courteous attitude, his friendly interest, 
his sympathy were always the same: working with him was a constant joy 
to me, which even I did nothing to spoil. One evening, when he was talking 


1 Austria. 
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over the next series with me, the painter Franz Wacik was announced, who 
was illustrating his children’s book on Prince Eugene. He disliked unan- 
nounced visits and was beside himself at this interruption, and I saw him in 
a humour that did him no credit. I had heard from others of similar displays 
of impatience. In our talks he often mentioned his great affection and esteem 
for Max Mell, and for Hans Carossa, whose poetic gifts he had recognized 
following a recommendation from Richard Dehmel and whom he after- 
wards helped a great deal in his career. The collaboration of Heinrich von 
Kralibe, to whom he wrote a letter expressing great esteem, and of Adam 
Miiller-Gwanbrunn meant a great deal to him; as did that of Stefan Zweig 
and Emil Lucka. At this time he never made a critical pronouncement con- 
cerning anyone. Once on reading an essay of mine in a periodical, in which 
I had described Richard Dehmel’s latest poems, compared with his earlier 
ones, as showing a decline in power, he took me to task for it in a letter. It 
was not, he considered, permissible to pass judgment in such a manner; and 
today I can see how right he was. 

This happy relationship — it never indeed grew any closer, for in those 
days he spoke little about himself or his work — ended in the spring of 1915, 
when it became absolutely necessary for me to leave Vienna. I had reached 
a decision in my life which was to put an end to a state of suffering, and I 
had to tell Hofmannsthal that I must give up my work for him. The 
reasons compelling me to do this —I liked the work, which brought me 
into his company —I did not reveal. His eyes showed a sympathy with me 
that his peculiar reticence did not allow him to express. “But what will you 
live on then, Dr. Braun?’ he asked me, almost more worried than I was 
over my future. ‘I don’t know,’ I answered. In the gentlest way possible 
he offered me his assistance. In those days it was considered a painful affair 
to offer to help even a friend with money. He would not hear of a refusal; 
he was not, he reassured me, giving me anything of his own. Since however 


it was not advisable at this early stage to approach the Inselverlag for an. 


advance payment, he would advance me the money that was due to me for 
the two little books — and at once, so that I could move freely in Berlin 
for the immediate future. He pulled a cheque-book out of his pocket —I 
had never before set eyes on such a thing — and wrote down the sum in it 
that I was to have. In later life I have had all sorts of kindness shown me, 
but I have seldom been so touched as by that first spontaneous display of 
concern for me on the part of a distinguished man. Not only because it 
came from Hofmannsthal, but because he tried, without saying a word, to 
put right something I would not speak about. 

But I did not after all drop out of the work on the ‘Osterreichische 
Bibliothek’, and my correspondence with Hofmannsthal was continued. 
When I was back in Vienna he invited me frequently. But the series of 
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books was soon to be given up, on account of the scant interest shown it 
by readers in Germany. My works which appeared during this time, did 
not deserve his approval. But even when the tragedy Tantalos came out in 
the Inselverlag, I received scarcely more than the customary acknowledgment. 

Hofmannsthal’s conversation has been described by many. It maintained 
a level which made it practically impossible for his less gifted hearers to 
follow on. My own excessive awe of him always completely prevented me 
from doing myself justice in his presence. And yet he was gay, easy, fond 
of a joke, laughed readily. But then again, he withdrew himself into that 
sphere so nobly depicted in “Manche freilich’. A source of wonder to me 
was his readiness of speech, which never forsook him. He had complete 
command of words whether in social conversation or in verse. He brought 
it to bear in its proper place — it was never empty phrases, and there was 
nothing he considered too trifling to talk about. Once in the Kohlmarkt he 
pointed out to me some little bronzes which he greatly admired in the 
window of a curiosity shop. I could not see anything in these objects to 
arouse such enthusiasm — in fact I have forgotten what they were like. But 
I have not forgotten his fine rapture on seeing them. One afternoon when 
we were sitting at the window at Rodaun he was interrupted by the song of 
a bird, so sweet that we both listened in delight. What bird was it? I asked. 
And he, who made the grandmother in Der weisse Facher speak so beauti- 
fully about the larks, answered me, his features radiant, ‘Now what would 
it bez: — A tom-tit!’ Only on one occasion have I heard him fall out of 
the clear even tone that habitually masked his speech. That was when he 
accompanied Richard Strauss from the Stallburggasse to the Galerie Harrach. 
The presence of an artist whom he admired so deeply must have put him 
out of countenance, for his words tumbled one over the other and could 
find no rallying point. I sensed that he was in no position to bear with the 
presence of a third party and took my leave at the entrance to the 
gallery. 

The loss of my diaries from 1915 to 1933 makes it no longer possible for 
me to reproduce in detail the conversations I had with the poets of my early 
years. Moreover, my acquaintance with Hofmannsthal remained sporadic. 
Every year I had three or four invitations from him. I would never have had 
the courage to call on him of my own accord — and he reproached me with 
this once. Friendship, he said, required regularity. But I did not take this 
remark to apply to myself. 

Chance meetings remain all the more clearly with me for this. The 
earliest was one summer’s afternoon near the landing-stage at Zinkenbach. 
I had come over the lake from St. Wolfgang to go into the lovely dense 
Hochwald. I had hardly turned into the road when two cyclists came 
towards me, in one of whom to my huge delight I recognized Hofmannsthal, 
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in the other Jakob Wassermann. They stopped and dismounted, and Hof- 
mannsthal asked me what I was doing here in Zinkenbach. I was going into 
the forest, I said, to be alone. Yes, he agreed, that was necessary now and 
then, for people gave a man little peace. He gave me a piece of advice which 
often comes to my mind — to be ‘unpleasant’ (ekelhaft) in order to assert my 
freedom. I can still hear him add in his easy way of speech, “You go into 
your wood, Dr. Braun’. Then the two poets mounted their bicycles and I 
continued to think of him long after, lying in the tall grass under the firs 
and larches, where the sonnet “Der Wald’ came to me in the green echoing 
silence. 

I met him unexpectedly one Sunday in Munich when Erwin Rieger and 
I were about to enter the Glyptothek just as he was coming out. The fine 
summer weather had a beneficial effect on his tired countenance and he 
expressed a lively joy at seeing me. When the exhibition of miniatures was 
opened at the Hofbibliothek he came up to me during the Government 
representative's address and drew me aside — it was only a departmental 
chief who was speaking. I often met him at the theatre, the last time being 
after Lernet-Hohnia’s Osterreichische Komédie in the green room of the Josef- 
stadt theatre. I can still see him talking to Rudolf Kassner before the memorial 
service for Rilke at the same theatre. He had one foot planted on a chair, 
and as he stood like that, I could not help thinking to myself: He’s still alive; 
we still have him. I saw him in the street several times, but never ventured 
to speak to him, for he walked so wrapped in his own dream that his features 
inclining as they did to seriousness were suffused with a smile. Once I saw 
him in the Graben with Richard Billinger. He stopped at once to talk to me 
and asked me about myself in his engaging way. Short conversations like 
this were pleasing to him — longer ones tired him. From time to time I was 
conscious of a fear in his fine eyes. Not the fear of the coward, but of the 
man who knows himself too well and wants to keep others from being 
disappointed in him. I think that all intercourse with people estranged him 
from the outset, since proximity was and remained his enemy. He once 
fled from a party hatless and coatless into the winter night, simply because 
he had not had enough space. However much he sought friendship, still it 
made him uneasy. He could not summon enough resolution to prevent him- 
self from forming antipathies. Once when I defended a poet, against whom 
he was decidedly prejudiced, I noticed too late that it was only with reluctance 
that he admitted the justice of my argument. Once again it was his eyes that 
betrayed what he really felt and suffered. 

He had sent me his story Die Frau ohne Schatten when it was finally 
completed, with a dedication in my honour and wanted to know how I 
liked it. Accordingly he invited me one morning to his house in the Stall- 
burggasse and everything was so pleasant between the two of us that I could 
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not have wished it better. But we had met to discuss Die Frau ohne Schatten 
and the story seemed to me to have been written with too consummate 
a mastery for it to have any deep effect on me. I did not know then of 
Rudolf Kassner’s similar opinion. I had spent a long time considering whether 
I could say this to Hofmannsthal and had finally decided to tell him, for it 
seemed a pity to lie to him. But still I hesitated to say what had to be said, 
and finally, when he asked me my opinion outright, I did not dissemble but 
told him what I thought, though discreetly. In a flash his countenance 
changed. Dismayed, I saw what a rash thing I had done. He could not 
understand my objection, he said. Only yesterday Franz Werfel had told 
him that he had never read anything more beautiful. The sympathetic bond 
with me was destroyed. After a decent interval had elapsed, I had to go, and 
it was nearly two years before Hofmannsthal’s cordiality towards me was 
restored. 

In dedicatory passages to his books, many of which I have lost, and in 
letters, Hofmannsthal accorded increasing recognition to my poetic gifts. 

Which of my literary efforts had succeeded in having value or meaning for 
him? He was the first to praise my poem Der Knecht mit dem Licht which 
had appeared in a Vienna midday paper and which I personally had not 
considered particularly good. Similarly he thought a great deal of the 
Grabschrift fiir einen Tiroler Kaiserjdger and he included this together with the 
two poems Die Bdume des Paradieses in the Osterreichische Almanach for 
the Inselverlag, which was for me a very decided advancement. The novels 
and dramas he is not likely to have read, but the volume of essays Deutsche 
Geister and various articles which I had published in periodicals, won his 
approbation. This came so spontaneously that I could not regard it merely as 
polite or encouraging approval. For he never hesitated to show disapproval, 
often quite ruthlessly. Nevertheless I believe that his respect for my work 
was a qualified one. He never invited me to collaborate on his paper at the 
Bremer Presse, but once he asked me if I could recommend any among my 
younger literary acquaintances whom he could invite to contribute. That 
was enough to hurt my feelings. I gave him no names at the time, a fact 
which now lies heavily on my conscience as betraying an ignoble trait of 
resentment or jealousy — where Hofmannsthal was concerned the poets of 
my time were all jealous of each other. For a long time I also refused to 
translate into German verse the tragedy Prometheus by the Rumanian poet 
Eftimiu, as he wished me to do. He summoned me to him and informed 
me that the Inselverlag would print the poetic work, and that a high pre- 
mium would be paid by the Government for my labours. How could I 
have ignored his request, particularly as my poverty would have been eased 
by such a sum? He wanted to write the introduction himself and that 
appeased me when I finally accepted. This was the only poetic activity 
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which I did not undertake wholeheartedly, although Prometheus surprised 
me by a curious affinity with my Tantalos. Nevertheless it did make me 
happy to be allowed to publish a work jointly with Hugo von Hofmannsthal. 

These are the memories from the youth of a poet who had not yet reached 
maturity when Hugo von Hofmannsthal honoured him with his intercourse. 
What had I to offer such a mind? He gave freely, but could I accept?- When 
I mentioned that I no longer cared for one of my poems, he took me to task 
for it. He altered nothing in his verse, he said, but left them in the form in 
which they came to him. It was in the course of this conversation that he 
declared there was not a single unprinted poem by him. The Lied der Welt 
he read to me from the manuscript. As it delighted me he said, in a happy 
mood, he had not written it, but had received it. “What is it singing then?’ 
he had asked himself and it had sung to him just what was written there. 

At the time when the Minister of Education arranged readings by Austrian 
poets at the Palais in Minoritenplatz, I too was asked to read something of 
mine. I do not remember who the other two writers were. As the splendid 
hall filled up I noticed startled and pleased that Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
had come in. He stopped behind the last row of chairs, spoke with Richard 
Beer-Hofmann who was sitting in front of him, but did not sit down him- 
self. I was the first to be called to the platform and read a selection from the 
Salzburger Sonetten which I had written only a short time before, and hoped 
fervently that Hofmannsthal would not dislike them. When I had finished 
he came up to me, thanked me, praised the poems, gave me his hand and 
left the hall without stopping to listen to the other poets. 

One single work of mine Hofmannsthal loved — the story Die Magd von 
Chiemsee. When he read it in the Neue Merkur he immediately wrote to me 
expressing his approval. Later, when I sent him the small volume of stories 
in which it appeared, he replied that a second reading had only confirmed the 
first good impression. The short story Der Gdstner von Sieverin he also 
approved, but less so the legend Wunderstunden which seemed to him too 
romantic, and the diction here and there lacking in forcefulness. In spite of 
the Bergwerk von Fahin he was a classic, not a romantic poet. 

In his conversations literary subjects predominated, but never without 
reference to life. Although he rarely touched upon the private side of his 
existence, his personality was such that it had to be discussed. And so he 
told me about his ancestors on both sides, which after all helps to explain 
much in his poetry. At his father’s funeral I saw him enter the Schotten- 
kirche, looking very pale. That marriage was the necessary bond between 
the sexes was his conviction not only as a Catholic. He acknowledged his 
religion, but said that he reserved some latitude. He loved the aristocracy 
because it provided him with a sphere which was elevated and possessed 
moderation. If he wished to be buried in the habit of a Franciscan tertiary, 
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it was no pose, as has been unintelligently represented, but accorded with a 
desire for humility which was deeply rooted in him. When young touring 
actors played and sang medieval mystery plays, the distant beauty moved 
him to such an extent that he listened to everyone who had anything to say 
about them. I shall not forget the expression on his face when a young bank 
clerk explained to him what a lyric poem really is. 

On contemporary poetry he expressed himself dogmatically. German 
poetry was for him essentially dualistic. On the one side it seemed to him 
artistic, as represented by Stefan George, on the other popular, as in Gerhart 
Hauptmann. These, he said, were the great figures from which he took his 
bearings. He regarded as pre-eminent Kurt Hamsun (whom he likened to a 
mammoth), and Selma Lagerléf. “Why have we none like them nowadays?’ 
he asked almost sadly. Of German literature as a whole he maintained that 
in effect we had none, at least not as other nations had. “We have Goethe 
and satellites.’ In his last years he read Lessing’s dramas, in order to learn 
from them. In particular he studied Minna von Barnhelm and Nathan der 
Weise of which he said with a smile, that it was really a comedy. Among 
contemporaries he expressed esteem for Richard Beer-Hofmann, Thaddius 
Littner (who is undeservedly forgotten today) and Bert Brecht in whom he 
found Ludwig Biichner’s characteristic style continued. 

I think most of all he liked to read French, of which he had complete 
mastery. Little old French bouquins used to lie on every cupboard of his 
flat in Stallburggasse. When the Pen Club welcomed Edouard Herriot to 
Vienna, Hofmannsthal gave the French address in honour of the statesman. 
And when the ‘Kulturbund’ arranged an evening for Paul Valéry, he took 
the chair. “La parole 4 Monsieur Valéry,’ I can hear him say, stressing the 
name on the first syllable. Moments, words, impressions — memory pre- 
serves a few, but more important ones have vanished into the past. 

My last visit at his house was the best of all. He was in a happy mood; 
for the work which had hung over him all his life — Das grosse Welttheater — 
had been completed. He wished to read it to Max Reinhardt’s secretary 
(whom he had also invited) and myself. It was a sunlit afternoon, the air 
gentle (‘and the gentle breezes blow’), a lucky star shone invisible upon 
Rodaun. And then he read the whole poem to us from his manuscript. His 
voice, unattractive and tending to be shrill, which was suited to rapid speech, 
now gained sonority from the verses which he spoke with fire. One could 
feel how he submerged himself in his vision which, as was plain to me the 
moment he began, was to endure for ever. 


Trotzigem Warum 
Bleibt der saphirene Gerichtshof stumm. 


1 To obstinate ‘why’ 
Sapphire-blue judgment halls give no reply. 
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Do I hear again the wonderful rhyme in his words? He, raised so high, 
and so far removed, how close he was to me now! How entirely the poet 
and the dreamer. For two hours he read aloud. I comprehended the gift 
that was granted me. And I did not hide what I felt. 

His face remained lit up. I had got up and crossed over to the window, 
my heart full of the beauty he had created, and then I told him that his 
drama was the very thing for which we had been waiting all this time. 
This praise was all he needed. Had he not told me earlier of a peasant woman 
who had come from the country to Salzburg to see his Jedermann and had 
been as deeply moved as by life itself. “Ah yes,’ he agreed with me, ‘one 
must go back, beyond the classics.’ We talked about his work, comparing 
it with Calderon’s, and I concurred with his contention that his was original 
enough to justify on this occasion his omitting the name of the Spanish poet 
from the title-page. For was not the essential, particularly the figure of the 
beggar, now his own poetic property? Never had a conversation with 
Hofmannsthal proceeded with such easy harmony, as on that summer's day. 
He was grateful that I stood so close to him and his work, and I for his 
confiding in me and for the inner gain which I had been granted by his 
Grosse Welttheater. 

Afterwards I had only occasional glimpses of him. Once at Salzburg, at 
rehearsals of his play, the production of which at the Kollegienkirche 
seemed to me not only bad but unworthy. But a vivid flash of lightning 
lit up the great beggar-scene daemonically, and made possible the prophetic 
interpretation it deserved. At this point I would like to add that I have 
heard him read in public several times. Of his evening at the Urania | 
remember nothing, except that I can still see him putting on his pince-nez 
to look at his manuscript. On the other hand I have retained a perfectly 
clear impression of the beautiful evening in the Vienna Studio, when he read 
not his own works, but those of Rudolf Pannwitz, for whom he was working 
at the time quite altruistically. This was characteristic of him — to work on 
behalf of others. The personal element was of minor importance to him, 
even where he valued achievement most highly. 

Through staying at Palermo from November till July I missed the oppor- 
tunity of seeing him. Once, when Emma Grammatica played his Elektra 
I decided to send him an account of the noble interpretation of his heroine 
by the great tragedienne. Could I foresee how deeply this letter would 
move him? Hans Carossa was then in Palermo and I sent Hofmannsthal his 
greetings also. I had high hopes now of a closer intercourse and correspon- 
dence, particularly as I myself had grown nearer to him in my maturity. 
My review of his speech at Munich, Das Schrifttum als geistiger Raum der 
Nation, had pleased him as evidence of my understanding and sympathy. 
When an article on Shakespeare’s Lear by my brother-in-law, Hans Prager, 
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appeared in the journal Logos, I sent Hofmannsthal a special impression, and 
was not surprised to find him struck by the ideas concerning the tragic 
element in the family. May this, the last of Hofmannsthal’s letters to me, 
conclude these memories which are eluding me like dreams and which | 
have attempted to capture here. 


Rodaun, July 3rd, 1929 
Dear Dr. Braun, 

You wrote me a letter from Palermo for which I owe you very great 
thanks. It isa great honour for me that you should think of me in this manner, 
and it does me good to think that a man like you should consider me worthy 
of such an honour. 

Your picture stands clearly before me through all your activities during all 
these years, and now also through that which you have taken upon yourself 
that you may continue the course of your life in all its clarity. Carossa’s 
image too Is a clear one, whose presence in this world is refreshing to me 
(although I never see him, nor desire to see him) and evidence of whose friend- 
ship, which sometimes reaches me, gives me a deep-felt pleasure. That you 
two have met and jointly send me your greetings made the day on which 
your letter came a very happy one for me. I thank you most sincerely, my 
dear friend. 

I have also learned of another friendly act which was of value to me. 
Your brother-in-law, Doctor Prager, sent me a profoundly thoughtful essay 
on King Lear. It is wonderful how these greatest works of art which are 
elements of a higher order, enter into a new relationship with man in each 
successive age. For what is here observed and expressed in the contemplation 
of a work of art could not have been so expressed in any other age, even by 
a man thinking very profoundly. I have adopted for myself the conceptions 
of ‘distance’ and ‘nearness’ in the new and pregnant manner in which they are 
used here and I feel greatly enriched by these powerful conceptions and the 
spirit of the whole work. Please convey my thanks to your brother-in-law 
for having done me the favour of acquainting me with this work. — We write 
much without ever knowing how it will be received, or if there will ever be 
anyone to receive it. Rest assured, that every one of your letters will be 
received by me completely and with warmest regard. 

Yours, 


Hofmannsthal 


On July 16th, 1929, I returned over a mountain-pass to the hotel on the 
Feuerkogel, where I had been staying for some days with my friend, 
Eugene Hirschfeld. A newspaper was lying on one of the tables; there, in 
enormous letters, across the entire front page was Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
name next to a cross. It was Austria’s day of ill-omen, on which a few years 
previously the Law Courts had been burnt, and on which the poet, as he 
was about to go to the Rodaun church for his son’s memorial Mass, was 
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struck down by that enemy who had compelled Claudio, Jedermann, 
Sigismund to leave this life. 

Without Hofmannsthal my own life and work seemed to be deprived of 
the one and only thing on which, in the highest sense, it had its bearing. 
What criterion was to take the place of that which had been so cruelly torn 
aside? But not only on my account was the poet's loss irreparable. Such 
speech as lay cast down could not be taken up by any successor. 

Were the circumstances not almost identical in which I had heard of 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s death? I had been spending an after-Christmas vacation 
with the same friend at Waydhofen on the Ybbs. On that occasion too I had 
entered the inn after a solitary walk — through the snow-covered woods — 
had picked up an evening paper and there, just as unexpectedly, I had read 
of the death of the beloved poet. What a long time I had taken to realize 
the irrevocable truth! And how was I to reconcile this new truth with the 
world which at that moment was still my own world? I stepped out of the 
house, and there below me glistened the valley, the landscape of the Salz- 
kammergut, which had contributed so much to the characteristic beauty of 
his verses; there was that melancholy light, which comes not from the sun, 
but from our suffering hearts. As early painters formerly apportioned light 
and shade without any external source of light, so it was that I now saw the 
‘too well-beloved valley’ and the mountains, as in Der Tor und der Tod, lying 
there, in the shadow of the clouds and orphaned, as I myself felt without 
him who gave me the finest human gift — to be allowed to honour him, 
as no other human being apart from himself, and none after him. 
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GERMAN INTELLECTUALS ON THE EVE OF 1848 
BY R. HINTON THOMAS 


Ir is well known that the Frankfurt National Assembly consisted pre- 
dominantly of men from the higher professions, including a considerable 
number of school and university teachers. Since their deliberations proved 
of the greatest importance for the future of liberal opinion, it is valuable to 
consider aspects of the attitude of German intellectuals immediately before it 
was touched by the events of 1848. Material for such an investigation is 
fortunately available in the official reports of the two conferences of “Ger- 
manisten’, at Frankfurt in 1846 and at Liibeck in 1847. 

Apart from the content of the debates two features of these gatherings call 
for special comment. In the first place, scholars from different fields of study 
met together to examine questions of interest to them all; in this connection 
it should be pointed out that the term ‘Germanisten’ was here used to denote 
university teachers of German law, German history and German philology. 
In the second place, though technical problems of scholarship were not 
neglected, the discussions frequently turned on matters with definite political 
implications. In both respects the conferences were of great sociological 
significance, as can be seen by glancing at the situation in the past. 

In the eighteenth century the idea of the common fellowship of scholars 
was virtually unknown. Intellectuals tended to occupy themselves so ex- 
clusively with their particular specializations as to regard all others, even in 
their own country, as rivals whose views were to be demolished. The 
notion, for example, that the jurist and the philosopher may often be dealing 
with different aspects of common problems was unfamiliar. Another 
characteristic of the professor at that time was his pedantic and unworldly 
attitude. A. L. von Schlézer, of Géttingen, was politically influential in 
some circles, but he was an exceptional figure. Hagedorn summed up the 
position in his poem “Der Gelehrte’ (1740) where he described the scholar’s 
devotion to his books, interested ‘neither in outward splendour, nor in war 
nor in the affairs of state’, adding that ‘thrice great and to be feared is he who 
boldly writes till envy and opposition vanish’. 

Events in the beginning of the nineteenth century prepared the way for 
important changes. On the one hand, economic and other factors furthered 
the development of a middle class more unified in structure and more 
independent in outlook; on the other hand, the Napoleonic invasion and its 
consequences helped to foster a less apathetic attitude towards politics and 
the state. Even philosophers and philologists began to figure prominently 
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in the political movements, and Gervinus could confess to Wilhelm Grimm 
that he placed action above reflection. The basis of this development, apart 
from purely political considerations, lay also in the fact that the philosophical 
faculty acquired a new status. Hitherto its function had been merely to pre- 
pare students for the ‘senior’ faculties of law, medicine and theology, but, 
in consequence of Wilhelm von Humboldt’s idea that the task of a university 
was to impart a unified culture, it quickly won a position of equal im- 
portance, 

Gencrally speaking, the political professor of the first half of the nineteenth 
century stood for a united and democratic Germany. If we disregard a 
minority of radical thinkers and the ‘historical’ school of Savigny, it can be 
said that he hoped that this might be achieved through a constitution 
granted by the princes. Constitutionalism could be regarded as the political 
expression of the doctrine of the sanctity of contract and so corresponded, 
especially at a time of trade development, to the economic interests of the 
‘Biirgertum’. W. H. Riehl, therefore, was right when he said that ‘for the 
middle class constitutionalism is a question of power’. There were other 
reasons too why professors were active in the liberal-nationalist movement. 
The professorial class formed a cultural élite which derived some of its 
typical features from its mobility. The intellectual, that is to say, differed 
from almost every other type of professional man in that he was less bound to 
service in a single state. Though each university was intimately connected 
with the state in which it was located, it drew the members of its teaching 
staff from other parts of Germany. Obviously, as Schleiermacher observed, 
there were disadvantages in a system whereby universities could compete 
with each other in offering financial rewards to secure the services of dis- 
tinguished scholars but it meant that the professor could think in wider 
political terms than most. Moreover, for the same reason he possessed a 
greater freedom. If expelled from one state, he could often hope for a call 
to academic activity elsewhere, especially since the Carlsbad Decrees were 
not uniformly enforced. This happened, for example, to the brothers 
Grimm and others after the affair of the ‘Gottingen Seven’. 

It can thus be seen that learned societies were in a position to play an 
important part in keeping alive the idea of national unity in the period of the 
Metternich reaction. It must, however, be stressed that, since they brought 
scholars, sometimes from different disciplines, together for free and friendly 
discussion of problems of common interest and often extending far beyond 
the limits of academic specialization, they could not have achieved the same 
significance nor fulfilled the same function if it had not been for the develop- 
ments mentioned earlier in this article. The ‘Germanisten’ were the last 
group to organize themselves before 1848, but in doing so they were 
influenced by earlier bodies. 
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In 1822 the first meeting took place (in Leipzig) of the Society of Scientists 
and Doctors (Gesellschaft der Naturforscher und Arzte). Theincentive came from 
Laurenz Oken, professor first at Jena and then at Munich, and as a scientist 
well known to Goethe. Referring to his intense German patriotism, Jean 
Paul described him as ‘den herzdeutschen und sprachdeutschen Oken’, and 
it was this that led him in 1811 to publish his Uberlegungen zu einer neuen 
Kriegskunst and to take part in the Wartburg Festival. Oken’s society met 
every year but full reports were not published till 1828; before that date 
we have to rely on the accounts in his journal Isis. 

Oken was impressed by the fact that in England and France the national 
capitals were the meeting-places of scholars from all parts of the country. 
He lamented the fact that no such facilities existed in Germany and set out 
to provide a substitute. The society always met in a different town, and 
hence it was often referred to as a ‘Wanderverein’. The reason given for 
this policy was originally stated by Oken to lie in the fact that German 
scholars could not afford a long journey every year. However, this was 
largely camouflage, and it was often stated at later meetings that the under- 
lying motive was to accustom scholars to the notion of common nationality 
and to draw them out of their home areas. Oken clearly saw the need, if 
this broader purpose was to be achieved, to accustom intellectuals to personal 
intercourse, and it was for this reason, for example, that so much importance 
was attached to communal activities, such as general (rather than sectional) 
meetings, luncheons and excursions. This was a novel conception in Ger- 
many, and in his memoirs Carus records that the Leipzig professors regarded 
Oken’s attitude in this and other respects as eccentric. 

The ideal of the harmonious co-operation of scholars from all regions of 
Germany was not completely realized. The relationship of Oken himself 
with other members became troubled, and after 1838 he attended no more 
meetings. Alexander von Humboldt, for example, grew critical of the 
atmosphere, saying in a letter that members suffered from excessive vanity 
and pride, but he described the organization as ‘a noble manifestation of the 
unity of German scholarship, through which the nation, divided in beliefs 
and politics, reveals itself to itself’. The underlying political character was 
stressed again and again, as, for instance, by a speaker at the Vienna con- 
ference in 1832. ‘From now on’, he said, ‘north and south have fused into 
one, and a common bond unites us all.’ It was, of course, surprising that the 
state authorities did not wake up to the significance of these meetings, 
though it is true that Oken’s personal reputation as a ‘demagogue’ some- 
times caused serious misgivings. For example, it was only through the tact 
and prestige of Alexander von Humboldt that von Kampz, head of the 
Berlin police, sanctioned the meeting in the capital in 1828. 

It should be added that similar trends could be observed, though much 
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less prominently, in the annual meetings of the Conference of Farmers and 
Foresters (Versammlung der Land- und Forstwirte). They hardly constituted 
a learned society in the strict sense, though their discussions revealed a certain 
resemblance and they had connections with Oken’s organization. Much 
more significant was the fact that in 1838 there took place the first meeting 
of the Conference of Classical Philologists and Schoolmasters (Versammlung 
deutscher Philologen and Schulmdanner), and at the sixth gathering at Cassel in 
1843 it was definitely stated that the founders (who included Thiersch, 
Jakob and Wilhelm Grimm and Dahlmann) had Oken’s precedent in mind. 
In 1844 the Orientalists joined and thereafter the words ‘und Orientalisten’ 
were added to the title. This development represented a stage in the rap- 
prochement of German scholars from different fields, but it is noteworthy 
that the orientalists, mirroring the earlier separatist tradition, stood rather 
apart. It is also interesting to note that, when the philosophers met at Gotha 
in 1847, they sent fraternal greetings, adding that they recognized that 
philosophy was valueless without the help of philology. As with the 
Society of Scientists and Doctors stress was laid on the general meetings, 
though specialist sections were created. The idea of German unity was 
sometimes emphasized, but always in a tolerant spirit and without arrogance. 
For example, in the presidential address in 18 39 it was stated that, in an age 
of developing trade and communications, scholars must inevitably acquire 
a deeper sense of community and mutual understanding, but at the same time 
reference was made to the ‘intellectual intercourse of European culture’. In 
the third meeting Thiersch spoke of the oneness of “German scholarship, 
transcending denominational and other cleavages’, and, in a poem written 
for the ninth meeting in 1846, prominence was given both to the notion of 
a united Germany and also to the idea that intellectuals must advance from 
reflection to action: 


Deutschland wachse, Deutschland bliihe, 
Deutschland bliih’ durch Geistesmacht, 
Heil’ges Vaterland ergliihe, 

Leuchte hell durch Jugendpracht. 


Deines Leibes kraft'ge Glieder 
Immer noch mit schwerem Bann 
Fesseln Spriiche, Schlummerlieder, 
Die des Feindes Witz ersann. 


Nur zum Griibeln, nur zum Dichten 
Tént ihr Sang, ist Deutschland gut; 
Gilt as Handeln — zu verzichten 

Fasst as sich mit frommem Mut. 
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Hellas’ Zégling, straf sie Liigen: 
An der Vorwelt Mutterbrust 
Trinke du in vollen Ziigen 
Jedes Schaffens Gétterlust. 


Nur wenn Geist und That sich einet, 
Schénheit beide hold verwebt — 
Mannheit sich durch Frommbheit reinet, 
Dann erst heisst es recht gelebt. — 


So fiir’s Alte, so fiir’s Rechte 
Deutsche Briider, seid geeint: 
Jeder forsche, bilde — fechte 
Bis der Siegestag erscheint. 


Also sei’s! — dem Grabesschosse 
Heil’ger Vorzeit nun entsteigt, 
Hohe Geister, menschlich grosse, 
Nehmt die Spende frohgeneigt! 


In 1845 an invitation was published in the German press to all “Germanis- 
ten’ to meet in Frankfurt in September 1846. It began by referring to 
the value of conferences like those of the scientists and doctors and of the 
classical philologists and proposed that this example should be followed by 
‘Germanisten’ in order ‘to stimulate scholarship, establish personal acquain- 
tance and to smooth out differences’. It added that it would be too much to 
expect such a conference to set itself the task of intervening directly in the 
affairs of state, but it pointed to the seriousness of the hour and the responsi- 
bility of intellectuals. This announcement was signed by a group, including 
Arndt, Beseler, Dahlmann, Gervinus, the brothers Grimm, Lachmann, 
Mittermaier and Pertz. The first public session opened with a speech by 
Reyscher, who defined the importance of the new body as ‘bringing to- 
gether and unifying the scattered forces concerned with German history, 
German language and German law for the benefit of scholarship and to 
honour our common fatherland’. 

This idea of German unity was continually underlined and it received far 
greater prominence than in the previous meetings that we have considered, 
and it was treated from different angles. For example, Jakob Grimm, who 
on Uhland’s nomination was elected chairman of the first conference, spoke 
of the German language, forged out of many different dialects, and he said 
that each part of Germany was willing to renounce certain advantages of 
local speech in the interests of a unified German ‘Schriftsprache’. He went 
on to speak of the need to bring the system of law into line with the organic 
development of the nation, though he thought it would be ‘monstrous and 
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unbearable purism’ to try to weed out all traces of Roman Law. Posing the 
question why the conference had been summoned, he answered it by saying 
that the aim was to bridge the gulf between north and south and to de- 
monstrate that ‘no denominational cleavage must pollute a people which 
again feels its greatness and wishes to maintain itself’. Mittermaier, like 
Grimm, following Savigny and the Romantics, argued that law must be 
organic expression of the people’s growth and life, and this led him to stress 
the virtues of German Law. In the same spirit Beseler secured acceptance 
for his proposal that a commission should be set up to collate information 
regarding judicial procedure in the different states as a ‘preparation for a 
German national code of law’. Lappenberg was in favour of a compre- 
hensive list of all German place names. The foundation of a society of 
German historians and regular meetings of German jurists were recom- 
mended, and there was a discussion about the possibility of forming a national 
German museum. At the opening of the Liibeck conference Jakob Grimm 
drew attention to the desirability of changing the place of meeting every 
year, partly to enable all scholars to attend at least some of the gatherings, 
partly also as a means of ‘eliminating the narrow regional associations’. 
Though in 1846 the principle had been stated that politics should be avoided, 
it was not observed. To take but one example, the question of the Customs 
Union was raised in 1847 and it was argued that it was merely a league of 
separate governments and that foreign powers could still deal only with 
individual states, not with Germany as a whole. These were but a few 
aspects of the deliberations in which the idea of German unity was to the 
fore, but the most famous instance was Wilhelm Grimm’s proposal regarding 
a German dictionary. In this connection he said that it would be absurd to 
try to weed out all foreign words but claimed that such a work was needed 
as a means of purifying the German language. 

In their interest in the oneness of German life and culture the ‘“Germanisten’ 
differed from their predecessors mainly in the increased emphasis which they 
gave to it. In another respect their discussions marked a new development 
among the different learned societies, and this was the manner in which their 
arguments passed on occasions beyond ideas of unity to ‘vélkisch’ concep- 
tions. The notion of Germanism growing organically and uniquely and in 
a way unexplainable by reasoned thought figured directly or by implication 
in many discussions, over which the later teachings of Pan-Germanism seem 
sometimes in advance to cast their sinister shadow. 

At the beginning of the Frankfurt meeting, for example, Jakob Grimm 
asked: what is a nation (Volk): and defined it as consisting essentially of 
people speaking the same language. This, he asserted, was the proudest and 
most innocent boast of Germans, pointing towards a future ‘when all 
barriers will fall and when it will be recognized as the natural law that it is 
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not rivers nor mountains that constitute the dividing lines between nations, 
but that language is the only factor that can set a limit to a people that has 
penetrated over mountains and rivers’. Again, Pertz stated that “Germanism 
... Should always appear to us as a positive virtue’. It was, no doubt, partly 
because of this tendency to concentrate on and glorify the inherited charac- 
teristics and traditions of the nation that the historical section claimed so 
much attention. Gervinus warned members against allowing this group to 
play too large a part, though he expressed great admiration for its 
energy. 

This type of thought was harmless enough when concerned only with 
theoretical aspects. Moreover, it was perfectly understandable at a time 
when, for example, many princes still habitually spoke French, but it could 
clearly become dangerous if applied, for instance, to colonization and 
problems of Germans abroad. The attitude of the ‘Germanisten’ to these 
questions was influenced, as many passages show, by the large-scale emigra- 
tion especially to America and, following the publication in 1846 of King 
Christian of Denmark’s “Open Letter’, by the threatened separation of 
Holstein from Germany. 

One of the most notable incidents in this connection occurred when 
Lappenberg stressed at Frankfurt the need for a “Society for the Preservation 
of German Nationality’. He opened his case by recalling how the events in 
Schleswig-Holstein had moved all hearts and ‘set all spiritual forces in 
motion’, and he urged that steps be taken to prevent the recurrence of a 
similar situation and the ‘suppression anywhere and by any means of a seed 
of German nationality’. Describing to his audience “how German language 
and German scholarship has to struggle in Belgium’ and the alleged hostility 
to German culture of the Slavs and Magyars, he went on to say that there 
were now thousands of Germans outside Europe. Stating that England 
had preserved her colonies through the ‘indestructible sense of nationality, 
by language and the conception of law’, he asked whether Germany would 
not and could not do ‘anything to ensure her possession of her sons in 
America, Australia, Asia and Africa’. As regards the means which his pro- 
posed organization might adopt, he thought that they would vary in the 
border-areas of Germanism in Europe and in countries outside Europe. As 
far as the former were concerned, he recommended that it should restrict 
itself to cultural methods, but for the latter he suggested a more practical 
approach and said that the details might be worked out by a special commis- 
sion. This was established and its report was read at Liibeck. This drew 
attention approvingly to the fact that a Dr. W. Stricker, author in 1845 of a 
work on the spread of Germans over the earth, had started a quarterly 
called Germania, devoted to the cause of Germans abroad, and it made 
specific proposals. These included the suggestion that the governments of 
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the states should announce that their émigrés would be received back with 
full civic rights and that the German Confederation should negotiate with 
the various governments to secure agreement on this point. Thus, the com- 
mission diverted the argument from the idea of fostering Germanism 
abroad to that of maintaining contacts with émigrés. Dahlmann acted 
equally sensibly when he somewhat impatiently commented that anyone 
leaving Germany had to pay the price and that was the surrender of German 
nationality. Others, however, spoke in less moderate terms. Bethmann, for 
example, claimed that Germans taking up residence abroad would be the 
‘advanced posts’ of Germany and that they would inevitably and surely 
extend and become the ‘bearers of culture’. His idea, he explained, was that 
Germany should have ‘an uninterrupted chain [of colonies] from Tran- 
sylvania, through Thrace and along the Danube to its mouth, which is now 
closed to us by the Russians . . . into Asia Minor and Syria’. 

This brief survey of the two important conferences of ‘Germanisten’ 
raises the question to what extent the views expressed by individual speakers 
were recognized by the assembly as its own. The answer cannot be gauged 
accurately because it was not the policy of the conferences to determine 
this. The matter was raised at the outset after the first discussion on Schleswig- 
Holstein. At the close of his speech Reyscher maintained that a vote should 
be taken since the country as a whole had the right to know the views of the 
meeting on this vital issue. Pertz objected to this proposal on the grounds 
that it was a complicated legal question, Mittermaier supported him, where- 
upon Pertz rose again to say that voting would not be ‘in the interests of the 
freedom of scholarship’. Incidentally, one recalls that nearly a hundred years 
later many German scholars held themselves aloof from questions raised by 
the advent of Hitler on the somewhat similar grounds that the objectivity 
of the intellectual was an argument against political decision. 

The discussions at Frankfurt and Liibeck in 1846 and 1847 must be re- 
garded in the main as a collection of individual but responsible opinions, in 
which a common pattern was discernible. Nevertheless, it is legitimate to 
seek to assess their significance 1 in relation to other contemporary affairs. 

The discussions of the “Germanisten’, dominated by the leading liberal 
intellectuals of central and south Germany, were often concerned with 
political affairs without, as with regard to the Schleswig-Holstein question, 
going so far as to propose a line of action. Nationalism ran high, and it was 
in their glorification of Germanism, sometimes passing over into vaguely 
expansionist talk, and in their emotional attitude to race that they differed 
from the other learned societies of the time. This outlook became important 
when events focused it on the practical sphere and the middle class had to 
take political decisions. This happened when the problems of subject 
minorities confronted the deputies at the Frankfurt National Assembly and, 
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as recent research has shown,’ drove them towards aggressive nationalism. 
If it is right to claim that the Frankfurt Parliament marks the birth of the 
imperialistic idea among the German middle class, it must be recognized 
that the meetings of the “Germanisten’ have a special importance as a vital 
pre-stage in that development. 


1 Cf. Roy Pascat, “The Frankfort Parliament, 1848, and the Drang nach Osten’, in the (American) 
Journal of Modern History, vol. XVIII, No. 2, June 1946, and L. B. Namisr, 1848: The Revolution of the 
Intellectuals, London, 1944. 








RICARDA HUCH 
BY RICHARD FRIEDENTHAL 


RicarDa Hucu, who died in November last year, at the age of eighty-three, 
was little known in this country outside the narrower circle of those interested 
professionally in German literature. Few, very few indeed, of her books 
have been translated into English, and few, it must be said, may have any 
prospect of being translated in the future. Ricarda Huch’s style, often harsh 
and forbidding, and at the same time often romantic and lyrically reckless to 
a degree rare even in German literature, would make any attempt at render- 
ing extremely difficult. Personally Frau Huch was no less difficult and com- 
plex. Although certainly fully aware of her status as one of the foremost 
German writers and thinkers, she never understood the gentle art of making 
enemies or friends in literary life — so equally important for the promotion 
of a writer’s fame. There are, as somebody said, those “Stillen im Lande, 
die immer den gréssten Larm machen’. Ricarda Hugh did not belong to 
that category. She was entirely reticent and even callous towards anything 
that might have enhanced her reputation. There was no Huch-circle, in a 
country abounding in sects and conglomerations of that kind. There were 
no Ricardians or Huchites, no faithful apostles or shield-bearers, and the only 
full biography and appreciation of her work, published about ten years 
before her death, must have caused her intense embarrassment and discontent 
by its attempt to claim her for the then reigning ideology. Stefan George, 
seemingly so aloof from the goings-on of this world, was yet a keen strategist 
of his fame and influence, planning with much circumspection and regard for 
the communications in the rear and the value of advanced positions. Rilke, 
the hermit and recluse, was a perfectly skilled navigator through the stormy 
seas of international literary relations, steering his lone course with great 
pertinacity. Ricarda Huch neglected even the most harmless and common 
means of furthering her reputation. There were no letters of recommenda- 
tions from her, no introductions to books by budding writers, and least of 
all would she encourage those of her own sex. In fact she encouraged no- 
body; she discouraged many, if only by her silence. 

Nevertheless her fame had grown, year by year, in small and tight annual 
rings. She was respected, as few were respected, even by her adversaries. 
And during the last years, after the downfall of the Hitler regime, the 
octogenarian became the universally venerated representative of the true 
values of her country, a symbolical figure, indicating in her tireless energy 
and in the deeply moving power of her last poems the will to live on, and 
the possibility of a regeneration. 
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Political considerations enter today into any appreciation of a writer’s 
status in the world of letters. Ricarda Huch undoubtedly owed this last 
and highest region of her fame largely to her attitude during the years of 
the spiritual black-out. She had been the first — and, I think, the only — 
member to resign from her seat in the Academy at the very beginning of 
the new regime. Her opposition was well known to anybody, and certainly 
to the respective and numerous authorities who kept her under constant 
supervision. She never ceased to declare openly her solidarity with the 
oppressed. She continued to exhort and to forecast the coming catastrophe. 
In her German History, published in Switzerland in 1936, she quoted in the 
first line Luther’s mighty words: “Germania fuit, et nunquam erit quod 
fuit.. That was ten years before it became again terrible truth. In the 
same book, a sentence from the old Jesuit Scherer, written after the Thirty 
Years War, fell like a hammer-blow: “What we Germans are lacking in the 
highest degree, is joyful courage, and a fearless heart. There has been no lack 
of big plumes, nor of many-coloured garments, of helmets or basinets . . .’ 
Quotations like these were gallant deeds in those days, coming from a 
writer living in Berlin, and showed indeed a ‘fearless heart’. 

Her very physical appearance contributed to her fame. She looked old, 
very old already thirty years ago when I first made her personal acquaintance. 
During the last decades her face had become almost distorted, as if torn by 
inner struggles. It was a head of magnificent ugliness, with eyes embedded 
in deep pockets of darker skin, a big mouth and thin lips. The eyebrows 
were lifted very high, giving her face a slightly surprised and absent-minded 
expression. Deep furrows ran from her very resolute nose towards the 
compact chin. Her hair burst forth from her not very high forehead in a 
particularly unruly way, although she by no means neglected her appearance. 
Nothing was further from her than any bohemian laxity. She was a lady, 
a very strict lady in private life, and her home had entirely a patrician 
character. And yet she never seemed really ‘at home’ in those surroundings. 
There was something lonely and empty about her that did not fit into any 
kind of furniture. Her expression was that of a seer, a sybil, or one of those 
wise women of old. 

In personal contact, however, a quite different Ricarda Huch would 
appear. She had certainly no trace of the virago, and George Sand for 
instance, the cigar dangling from one corner of her mouth, was the direct 
opposite to Ricarda Huch in every respect. She was a woman, and she was 
fond of a certain splendour in her dress — a very modest splendour, truth to 
tell. For many years one and the same wine-red velvet robe was her piéce 
de résistance. But she gave entirely the impression of a woman that had 
known her full share of life, with children, grandchildren and everything 
that it implies. Conversation in the small circle of friends was one of her 
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elements. In one of her essays she has praised the eighteenth century as the 
truly great epoch of conversational culture ‘which is nothing, or a real solar 
eclipse indeed, without women of esprit. For the spirit that stimulates and 
illuminates the universe in sunlike radiation finds its most beautiful incarna- 
tion in womankind, which alone is that serene and neutralizing element that 
may wed different people in a happy union’. Many of her books are 
dialogues with some invisible partner. In her Letters to a Friend on ‘Luther's 
faith’ she plays the role of a cunning Scheherazade, entertaining her Lord and 
Master, and teasing him with provocative questions until she has scored her 
point. I remember one evening in the company of Heinrich Woelfflin, the 
art historian, at Munich. Ricarda Huch held him in high esteem, and he on 
his side recognized her as one of the few people he cared to meet. The 
evening, however, was no real success for the hostess. It was exciting, and a 
little grotesque. Ricarda was almost wooing the taciturn Swiss, she tried to 
seduce him, to lure him into some spirited debate. The subject was Italy, 
a topic in which both were undoubtedly experts and authorities. But 
Woelfflin, who preferred in the evening the lighter tone, and a lighter kind 
of partner, released scarcely more than a reluctant ‘of course’ or ‘I think so’. 
I still hear the tone of her voice, urgent and nearly imploring; I remember 
the movement of her hands, underlining her words and struggling with the 
heavy satin of her sleeves. There was no dialogue; there was only a mono- 
logue. 

This kind of monologue, a spiritual intercourse with an invisible master, 
was the form of her most characteristic and personal work: the book on 
Luther, the work Entpersénlichung and on the inner meaning of Holy Writ. 
There was an element of tragedy in it. She was looking for a Lord at whose 
feet she might sit. But in fact it was invariably she who would rule and 
reign. Her first husband, an Italian doctor, Ceconi, was for a time her 
‘Lucifer’ who would release the creative powers of contradiction in her. 
She would call him her “Angel and Devil’, and Ceconi showered fireworks 
of wit in his rather broken German when he fell into what he used to term 
his “cosmic fits’. But he preferred to faint cosmically outside the house. In 
the presence of Ricarda his sulphuric splendour was rather damped and only 
flickered as flamelets. They separated after some years. In a second marriage 
Ricarda married her cousin Richard, an early love from her Brunswick days. 
The chapter Ricarda and Richard was a most unhappy affair, cut short in 
time by the death of the partner. 

Ricarda Huch hailed from Brunswick, and the fact that she had grown up 
in one of the old Hanse towns, a community that had for centuries struggled 
to preserve its proud independence, left a constant mark on her mind. She 
would see in the German cities, rather than in the various ‘Linder’ with their 
chequered history and their dynastic overlappings and intersections, the real 
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greatness of the Reich, and the best possibility of a future development. A 
man to her own heart would be in later years a stout upholder of that kind of 
federal independence, like Justus Moser, the author of the Patriotische Phan- 
tasieen, a Lower Saxon neighbour of the eighteenth century whom she 
praised in a fine essay. Her father was a merchant, comfortably off, though 
not very successful. His commercial career had brought him for a time to 
South America, where Ricarda’s brother Rudolf was born — later a writer 
like herself. The family had literary gifts (only very moderately so in 
Rudolf’s case), and produced in Ricarda’s cousin, Friedrich Huch, the author 
of Pitt and Fox, a remarkable prose writer whose early death was mourned 
by Thomas Mann in an introduction to his work as one of the greatest losses 
to German contemporary literature. 

A novel dealing with the fall and decline of a patrician family, Die 
Erinnerungen von Ludolf Ursleu dem Jiingeren (1892) was her first work 
of full weight, followed by the volumes Aus der Triumphgasse, set in Trieste, 
where she was living for a time with her first husband, and Vita somnium 
breve (later called Michael Unger). They belong definitely to the history of 
the ‘decadence’ of the last years of the nineteenth century, that period that 
produced more lasting talents than many other epochs which had been 
regarded as ‘sound’ and promising. In her short stories — Der Mondreigen 
von Schlaraffis, Teufeleien, Seifenblasen —the influence of the great Swiss 
writers, Gottfried Keller and C. F. Meyer, was prominent. Ricarda had 
spent her student’s years at Ziirich, one of the few universities where at that 
time women were allowed to study, and her memories Friihling in der 
Schweiz, published in 1938, showed her gratitude for those early formative 
years. Besides her other qualities as poet, novelist, story-teller and writer 
of historical studies, Ricarda Huch was to some of her friends also one of the 
first academic women of distinction. 

And an academic, or rather semi-academic work, was the book that first 
won her general recognition: Die Bliitezeit der Romantik, 1899, later followed 
by a second volume on Ausbreitung und Verfall der Romantik. These volumes 
are not only a formidable achievement as scholarly studies in a field then 
not so thoroughly ploughed and harrowed as nowadays, they are a per- 
manent contribution to a subject that will never cease to engage the German 
mind. Thomas Mann, himself a lifelong struggler with the romantic 
heritage, as we have seen again with admiration and some consternation in 
his Dr. Faustus, has praised Ricarda Huch, with special reference to these 
works, on the occasion of her sixtieth birthday. He contrasted her then with 
Selma Lagerl6éf, the great Scandinavian ‘teller of tales’, as a great ‘Schrift- 
stellerin’, a word untranslatable in the many connotations it has taken on in 
the course of a century of controversy between the champions of the con- 
scious and the unconscious in German literary life. 
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The next phase in her development — there are distinct phases in her life, 
to the great relief of any biographer or philological observer — was the 
period of the great chronicles: the ‘tales of Garibaldi’, and the three volumes 
on the Thirty Years War, probably her greatest work. Single historical 
studies on Count Federigo Confalonieri and on Wallenstein accompanied 
them. The Garibaldi saga is still told with much romantic exuberance. 
Garibaldi was the Latin hero of her dreams; she will call him ‘my lion’, and 
the lion played a great role in her personal imagery. Many of the German 
writers and poets of that time had a heraldic strain in her mind. “My eyes 
want to have their fill in looking at my lion, until his blood tire and his voice 
expire. That would sound much better in Italian translation than in 
English. Der grosse Krieg in Deutschland, on the other hand, is in many 
parts almost too austere and even dry. It remains, however, a very great 
work, painted, or rather embroidered, on a broad canvas. There are un- 
forgettable scenes, highly realistic occasionally like the description of canni- 
balism in one of the desperately hungry villages, or deeply moving like the 
last chapter, picturing a little poor community with the old priest who picks 
up the consecrated bread which had been thrown to the ground, wipes it 
clean with his sleeve and shares it out to his community and the reckless 
soldiers. There are many extraordinarily artful tricks of telling a tale in that 
book, and Oskar Walzel has devoted a special study to ‘Ricarda Huch und 
die Kunst der Erzihlung’. The most significant aspect of these volumes is 
perhaps the feeling of impending doom they convey. They were published 
during the first World War, but they gave already then the impression that 
something even more dreadful might be in store. 

The following period saw the three books already mentioned, Luther, 
Entpersénlichung “and The Meaning of Holy Writ. They are besides their 
many beauties and powerfully expressed ideas particularly notable as one 
of the few emanations of strongly Protestant feeling in German literature, 
which had, after nearly two cer.turies of definite predominancy of the Pro- 
testant side, swung since the end of the last century to Roman Catholicism 
in many of his most prominent figures, or to secular leanings. : 

The catalogue of the many remaining works of a long life, spent in 
indefatigable labour, would sound tedious. There are many more historical 
studies, on old German towns, the Revolution of 1848; there are monographs 
on Freiherr von Stein, or on Bakunin — the last book rather a surprise to 
many of her admirers who had regarded her as a Conservative pur sang and 
counted her as one of the pillars of the group of conservative writers then 
assembled at Munich, where she was living. Shortly before her death she 
prepared the material for two volumes on the men and women of the 
resistance inside Germany against the regime which will eventually be pub- 
lished. Some of the finest poems of her old age are devoted to these men and 
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women, and her song on the devastated country after the catastrophe became 
to many a hymnic expression of their feelings: 


Wiisst ich ein Lied, unser Elend zu singen, 

Unsern bitteren Gram, den Worte nicht fassen, 

Es wiirde Steine bewegen und Eisen durchdringen, 
Und wer es hérte, wiirde uns nicht mehr hassen. 


A mere division into periods, however, will give only a very superficial 
picture of a personality which was always to a rare degree whole and herself. 
Ricarda Huch may not be read as widely as others are read; she will never be 
the darling of the lending libraries, or the idol of a school. But she will stand 
out in the history of German literature, and German cultural history, as a 
great artist, a strongly personal mind, and as a “fearless heart’ in the sense of 
the quotation she used in her book on German history, at a time when very 
few men showed such ‘joyful courage’ as this woman of nearly eighty. 





THREE POEMS BY RICARDA HUCH 
rom “Gesammelte Gedichte’, H. Haessel Verlag; Insel Verlag, Leipzig 
from ‘G Ite Gedichte’, H. H | Verlag; Insel Verlag, Leipzig 


I 


Musik bewegt mich, dass ich Dein gedenke, 

So will auch Meer und Wolke, Berg und Stern, 
Wie andrer Art als Du, Dir noch so fern, 

Dass ich zu Dir das Herz voll Andacht lenke. 
Kein edles Bild, das nicht mein Auge zwinge, 
Von Dir zu triumen, kein beseelter Reim, 

Der nicht zu Dir Erinnern ftihre heim — 
Geschwister sind sich alle sch6nen Dinge. 


=) 
~ 


Wo hast Du all die Schénheit hergenommen, 
Du Liebesangesicht, Du Wohlgestalt? 

Um Dich ist alle Welt zu kurz gekommen. 
Weil Du die Jugend hast, wird alles alt, 

weil Du das Leben hast, muss alles sterben, 
weil Du die Kraft hast, ist die Welt kein Hort, 
weil Du vollkommen bist, ist sie ein Scherben, 
weil Du der Himmel bist, gibt’s keinen dort. 


5 


J 
Der Mond wird kommen, wie aus Fabelmeeren 
ein Segel safrangelb, im Ufertang 
verstrickt: die Sterne werden wiederkehren 


und wie im Netz der blanken Fische Fang, 
mein Baum, erglitzern zwischen Deinen Zweigen. 
So wie sie heute sausend Dich umschwang, 


tanzt Dir die Fledermaus den Geisterreigen. 
Auch Einsame, die, deren Herz beklommen, 
ruhn bei Dir aus, versunken in Dein Schweigen; 


nur Deine Freundin wird bald nicht mehr kommen. 
258 
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FREE TRANSLATIONS BY EMMY WOLEF 


I 


As music moves me, that my mind is drifting 
towards you, thus cloud and sea and hill and star, 
distinct from you and even very far, 

make that to you my loving heart is lifting. 

And any noble picture makes me ponder 

and think of you, as any throbbing line 

evokes your memory and makes it shine — 

for kindred is all beauty and a wonder. 


-) 
on 


Wherever was your loveliness created: 

Your countenance of love, your frame, your hold? 
It’s for your sake that all the world’s abated; 

You have got youth, and everyone grows old; 
You have got life, and everyman’s is taken; 

As you have vigour, spent are world and love; 
You are perfection — and the world is shaken — 
As you are heaven — none is left above. 


3 
The moon will rise, as from a fairy ocean 
a saffron-yellow sail, entangled in 
seaweed; whilst all the stars in silent motion 


— as in their net the shining fish — begin 
again, my tree, to sparkle in thy branches. 
And, as today, swift on its quiet wing, 


round thee the bat will swing its ghostly dances. 
The lonely too will rest their hearts in pain, 


steeped in thy peace, safe here from prying glances. 


Yet soon thy friend will never come again. 








HANS CAROSSA 
BY JETHRO BITHELL 


On December 15th of this year Hans Carossa will celebrate his 7oth birth- 
day, and there are many here who will wish to associate themselves with the 
congratulations which will pour in on him from all parts of the world. For, 
while many of the German writers who were in the forefront of international 
interest in the period immediately preceding the war have receded or faded 
out, Carossa has gained in stature and today is ranked with those of his 
great contemporaries who never stooped to self-advertisement or propa- 
ganda — literary or political—but devoted themselves with untiring 
determination to the service of ideal Germany. 

Carossa was born in 1878 at Télz in Upper Bavaria, where his father was 
in practice as a doctor, specializing in diseases of the lungs. His earliest 
recollections are of the events of his childhood in the villages of K6nigsdorf 
and Pilsting (“Kading’ in the life-story). He was educated at the Gymnasium 
at Landshut in Lower Bavaria and then studied medicine and took his 
doctor's degree at Munich. He practised at Nuremberg and Passau, and later 
made his home at Scestetten on the Danube near Passau. He now lives at 
Rittsteig near Passau. 

Four of Carossa’s books have been translated into English: Eine Kindheit 
(1922) as A Childhood (1932); Rumdnisches Tagebuch (1924; title changed to 
Tagebuch im Kriege, 1938) as A Roumanian Diary (1930); Kindheit und Jugend 
(1933; Eine Kindheit together with its sequel Verwandlungen einer Jugend, 
which had been published in 1928) as Boyhood and Youth (1932); and Der 
Arzt Gion (1931) as Dr. Gion (1933). 

The first pronouncement on Carossa seems to have been Edwin Muir's 
‘A Note on Hans Carossa’ in the New York Bookman for 1930-31. The first 
critical appreciations in this country appeared in German Life and Letters; they 
were Professor Ronald Peacock’s ‘Carossa: a Moralist’ in Volume II (1938) and 
Dr. Clair Baier’s “Hans Carossa and the New Germany’ in Volume III (1939). 
To these essays may be added my own Introduction to the annotated edition 
of Eine Kindheit in Blackwell’s Series of German Texts (an edition of 
Verwandlungen einer Jugend with a complementary Introduction is in the 
press). As all the books of Carossa which had appeared before the war 
were discussed and interpreted in the three essays which are available | 
propose to deal here in a general way with the substance and meaning of 
Carossa’s work as a whole and to show how it is carried further in the books 
which have been published since the outbreak of the last war. 

30 
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Half way through the war it was tantalizing to hear that the third volume 
of the autobiography proper, Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen (1941) was 
being read in Switzerland. Actually, of course, Dr. Biirgers Ende (1913), 
Der Arzt Gion and Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens (1937) also form part of the 
autobiography, but in them the hero has a fictitious name and the Wahrheit 
is glimpsed through an alluring veil of symbol and Dichtung. Fiihrung 
und Geleit (1933) is a section of the autobiography proper; it is a broad 
summing up of the influences exercised on Carossa throughout the formative 
years of his life — from childhood to the period immediately following the 
first great war — by events and environment, by those about him, and by 
contemporary poets and painters with whom he came into contact; it is 
complementary to Kindheit und Jugend as it is to Rumdnisches Tagebuch. Das 
Jahr der schonen Tauschungen is in some respects more closely related in matter 
and manner to Fiihrung und Geleit than to Kindheit und Jugend; but it spins 
out certain of the threads of the tale of childhood, and shows the dreams of 
infancy and schoolboy days fading under the shock of experience. 

Kindheit und Jugend ends with the boy leaving the Gymnasium at Landshut, 
with the symbolic vision before him of the Propylaea — as a Greek temple; 
the portals through which he is to enter the magic land of spiritual adventure 
and achievement. At the beginning of Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen we 
sec him entering through the Propy ‘laea at Munich, on his way to whatever 
may befall ion in his university years. The date is 1898; the boy is 20. 
The book ends at the end of his first year as a medical student; in this year 
of initiation he has passed from youth to manhood, has had his eyes opened 
to the new movements in literature and art, and has seen his first poem in 
print. 

Not the least interesting part of Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen is the 
unfolding of the family history, concerning which this book is at present the 
only source of information. The youth lodges with an old servant of his 
mother’s, who was a Voggenreiter; she has the family albums, and as she 
shows him portrait after portrait the story of each particular member of the 
family is told. We learn that great-grandfather Carossa was a native of 
Piedmont, and that, after serving as a surgeon in Napoleon’s armies, he 
settled in Lower Bavaria, in a village on the Inn. There is thus a southern 
strain in Carossa; it is indeed double — for Maria tells the boy that the 
Voggenreiters are distantly related to the French-speaking Neckar family to 
whom Madame de Staél belonged. Whether anything of these Romance 
origins pierces through anywhere in the work of Carossa is doubtful; it 
might show in the brilliance of his colouring. On the other hand it might 
be possible, by using Carossa as an object-lesson, to disprove Thomas Mann's 
thesis that if there is southern blood in a man of German stock it will show, 
dangerously, through an artistic temperament prone to morbidity or 
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—— 


eccentricity. The Brentanos—and Hofmannsthal, and Heinrich Mann — 
have this exotic artistry; Thomas Mann himself, probably, is as solidly and 
soundly German as Carossa. In any case in Carossa any tendency to artistic 
eccentricity is corrected, as the family chronicle shows, by the robust peasant 
blood of the Voggenreiters: the old servant describes the male Carossas as 
dark individuals whom no one could see through; not one of them was ever 
in the service of the state. Maria has not a good word even for great-uncle 
Georg, the itinerant conjurer or ‘Zauberer’ who is so familiar to us from 
Eine Kindheit; and she advises the boy to follow the example of the pious and 
pleasant Voggenreiters. Even they, it is true, had a poet — uncle Otto; but 
then he had been a respectable civil servant, an Amtsrichter, and had corre- 
sponded with a canon of Holy Church; he was a scholar who, in an un- 
published work, had proved that Odysseus and Wodan were the same 
mythological wanderer; his translations into German of the Latin poems of 
Jacobus Balde were, as we remember, among the magic things found by the 
boy in the attic; they were written in that ‘zierlich altmodische Handschrift’ 
which the boy at once imitated and which to this very day, with its curves 
and flourishes, makes Carossa’s handwriting a delight to the eyes. 

Against Carossa’s father Maria has nothing to say, except that he would 
do better to stick to his practice as a doctor rather than to be always thinking 
out new methods of curing people. A clear picture of Carossa pére emerges 
from his appearances here and there in the various books of the auto- 
biography; we know from Kindheit und Jugend that he pins his faith to pilo- 
carpine as a panacea; his inevitable mention of this drug, indeed, recurs 
somewhat in the nature of a distinguishing /eit-motif, except that it is never 
ironical as in Thomas Mann’s use of this Dickensian device of characterization. 
Full as the picture is, we are to have a further volume of the autobiography 
devoted entirely to the relation between father and son; presumably a 
belated but for once medically attested document in the voluminous Sohn- 
Vater literature of expressionism. Conflict there was; we know, for instance, 
that there was trouble because Carossa as a medical student neglected the 
Arztliche Rundschau to lose himself in the miasmic labyrinths of Goethe.’ 
This Sohn-Vater section, together with another volume devoted to the 
fifteen years which follow the first university year, will bring the auto- 
biography to a close. 

It was inevitable that in the story of Carossa as a freshman there should be 
erotic experience. The awakening of sex feeling is shown in successive stages; 
it is dormant or subconscious in the case of the lying little hussy, die 
Forelle, and the gipsy-like Eva Veeders, and evoked by school study of 
Greek literature and the concept of plastic beauty in the person of the 


1 Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen, p. 8; ‘Dem Vater war es ohnehin keine geringe Sorge, dass ich 
zuviel Goethe las; man kénne auch in lauter Geist versumpfen, meinte er.’ 
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mysterious Line, while in the wonderful idyll of river and woodland life — 
Carossa at his very best — through which Amalie moves, we have a healthy 
boy's reverent love. All these girls have shaping significance: the Fabeleien 
of die Forelle are the first incentive to the boy’s creative urge — that is, he 
lies (or creates pictures), in imitation, and when, in idle hours, he first begins 
to frame his recollections, he begins with her;: the memory of Eva haunts 
the mind of the maturing youth, as an image of physical agility and 
mental dexterity —he tells us in Autobiographische Skizze that the first 
tentative chapter of Eine Kindheit which he wrote down was that in which 
he relates how Eva came to his rescue when his attempt at conjuring failed 
disastrously. The story of Line is astonishingly similar to that of Morike’s 
ultra-romantic Peregrina in Maler Nolten and the Peregrina cycle of poems; 
it is indeed the same story — but transmuted in Carossa’s technique of the 
organic metamorphosis (“Verwandlung’) of known motifs, and made 
palpitatingly real and modern in feeling. Amalie stands in the same relation 
to Goethe’s Friederike as Line does, not only to Peregrina, but to the 
mysterious Gretchen of Dichtung und Wahrheit. The story of Amalie — like 
that of Friederike — has the illusion of absolute truth, and no doubt it is a 
record of what did happen, though seen with a poet’s vision. Again, there 
is the same unbridgeable distance of social position and of education as there 
is in the Sesenheim idyll; in Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen this dawns 
upon the youth, painfully indeed; and to the reader there is something of 
the feeling of Aristotelian catharsis when we find that the girl is not to be 
slighted for social convenience; child of nature as she is, a spirit of the wood- 
lands, she is an imperishable idea (in Plato’s sense) of maidenly naturalness 
and purity. The end of the story —so far—is in one of Carossa’s most poignant 
pages; not a word is wasted on sentiment — the bare fact suffices; the medical 
student is called into his father’s consulting room to find Amalie looking 
away from him, with chest bared; he puts the stethoscope to her back, but 
when he is told to put it to her heart she springs up and dresses. (One thinks 
of another such scene — but less credible — written by another scientist and 
botanist — the tragic end of Paul et Virginie.) 

Amalie, in the scheme of the autobiography with its chain of organic 
metamorphoses, represents old-fashioned idealism; Aldine, who replaces 
her for a time, is a retrogression (in the Hegelian sense); she represents the 
realism of Jiingstdeutschland; the synthesis, as we shall see, will be a move 
forward to the austere cult of ideal beauty which we associate with Stefan 
George, Rilke and Hofmannsthal. Aldine is woman in the crude sense. 
She lies like die Forelle, but (to Carossa, unpractised as yet in the ways of 
the world) plausibiy. She has the same mysterious provenance as Eva and 
Line — probably because in Carossa’s plan of human experience there must 


1 Das Jahr der schinen Tauschungen, p. 264. 
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be recurrence; but whereas in the case of Line — and of MGrike’s Peregrina — 
the mystery is involved in religious sensation, half physical or hysterical, 
Aldine’s story has the imprint of the anaemia which gives her fits of nose- 
bleeding at awkward and convenient moments, as when Carossa, to whom 
the pull of her attraction is her claim to be French, ventures a French sentence 
or so. If he had studied phonetics he would have known that her pronuncia- 
tion of the name of her wealthy protector in Paris, Herr Petit — ‘Péditt’ is 
what is heard — has the South German lenis; she turns out to be a native of 
Wiirzburg. Carossa wove his disillusionment then and there into the 
poem Stella mystica, in which the woman represents “das geistfeindlich 
Weibliche’. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the autobiography than the way in which 
states of mind and events as they occur are interconnected to form a running 
commentary on the development of literature in the period of Carossa’s 
boyhood and youth. In Eine Kindheit we find that Goethe has fallen into 
disrepute; there is a cocksure young teacher at the Gymnasium who states 
his opinion that Goethe has been in the happiest possible manner displaced 
and replaced (aufs Gliicklichste tiberwunden und ersetzt) by Viktor von 
Scheffel. But through the whole length of the autobiography runs like a 
bright scarlet thread the unending love of Carossa for ‘der all-tréstliche 
Goethe’. When he was a boy of fifteen his parents had given him the com- 
plete works for a Christmas present. He was fascinated from the first; soon 
he knew by heart the most obscure passages of Faust I, of the West-Ostlicher 
Divan, of the Wanderjahre, of the Metamorphose der Pflanzen, without suspect- 
ing what tremendous influences he was absorbing. The mention of these 
books is not haphazard; anyone who probes into the recesses of Carossa’s 
thought and technique finds just these books —and we would add Die 
Wahlverwandtschaften; for instance, the whole conception of the auto- 
biography is that of organic formation by metamorphoses (Verwandlungen) 
mostly as a biological process — the perfect plant unfolds stage by stage 
from the seed- leaf, where it is from the beginning — but also by the variant 
image of chemical combinations and transmutations, which, in a striking 
passage of Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen, are imaged as processes evolved 
by elective affinities. 

For twenty years or so it has been a cliché of criticism to say that of all 
German poets Carossa is nearest to Goethe, and much has been made of the 
temperamental affinities that are said to bind them each to each. In actual 
fact Goethe and Carossa are fundamentally different in temperament; in 
Goethe’s emotional temperament there is something of a woman, while 
Carossa has been fitly described as ‘the manliest poet of his time’ — which 
is just what was said of Browning, with whom Carossa may possibly have 
temperamental affinities; e.g. both of them, with considered determination, 
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and with intent to cure, married a sick woman;' in both there is a sense of 
the value of outer reality which amounts to pragmatism; the dramatic feeling 
of both centres on transformation (Verwandlung) of character by what 
happens in the inner consciousness of their heroes; and in the matter of form 
the lyric verse of both is in places rugose (as Goethe's verse never is) and 
heavy with saturation of thought, which is true only of certain poems of 
the older Goethe. There are striking similarities both of form and substance 
between Dr. Biirger and Werther; both tales end with the suicide of the hero; 
but Carossa never was Dr. Biirger in the measure that Goethe was Werther. 
The comparative morbidity of Dr. Biirgers Ende—which is in any case a 
first tentative experiment in prose fiction — is to be explained in two ways. 
It is due firstly to the disharmony induced in Carossa’s mind by the conflict 
between routine duty and the urge to creative activity; this conflict Carossa 
settled in Goethe’s? and Gottfried Keller’s way — ‘ein irdisches Geschaft 
betreiben und zugleich mit Geistes-Augen darauf niederschaun’;* with the 
difference from Gottfried Keller that whereas administration and clerical 
work in the cantonal office was kept entirely separate from the tasks of 
authorship, Carossa carried over the ideas and the ideals of a doctor into his 
work, both in prose and verse; both as a writer and as a doctor his end and 
object is Heilung — a favourite word, just as Heilgift is for any stimulant of 
mental activity. There is here identity of method with the Goethe of the 
years after 1786, in so far as both use the facts of science as poetic symbols 
and as the base of their mature philosophy. But ‘temperamental affinity’ in 
the congenital sense must be denied; there can be no comparison between 
what Barker Fairley calls the “emotional superfetation’ of Goethe with the 
congenital and lifelong absolute control and undimmed clarity of Carossa; 
Goethe achieved self-control, Carossa always had it. The second explanation 
of Dr. Biirger is to be found on pages $8-9 of Das Jahr der schénen Tauschun- 
gen; the Novelle was written at a time when the interpretation of genius as 
a product of disease was in the air; Max Nordau had written his Entartung 
(1893); Nietzsche had gone mad; and when Carossa was a freshman at 
Munich it was whispered that the great Dehmel was subject to epileptic fits. 
This was the very proof of Dehmel’s Auserwahltheit. And so the Three 
Inseparables at Munich — Carossa and the two boys who had been his chums 
at Landshut — now grouped together in a close inner circle and, probing into 
the new literary movements, peered into each other’s faces as they sat 
under the oil lamp to find possible marks of disease and genius. But Carossa 
had to confess to himself that in this respect he found nothing to give him 
hope; at Landshut he had been mondsiichtig, but that was no warrant for the 


1 Fiihrung und Geleit, p. 40. 
2 ‘Schwerer Dienste tagliche Bewahrung.’ — West-Ostlicher Diuan. 
3 Der Arzt Gion. 
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presence of genius. And so he found comfort in Goethe, who comforts all, 
as the very pattern of health and respectability; at that time, it is true, the 
boys had heard nothing of that cute person Mobius, who had (mit innigem 
Behagen) totted up his list of the symptoms of disease in Goethe. 

The real affinity between Carossa and Goethe is that of thought. This 
does not in the least detract from Carossa’s essential originality, but is to be 
explained by the fact that both writers, as scientists, interpret life scientifically 
by the immutable laws of creation; they are both Lebensphilosophen to whom 
life is itself the aim of life. Carossa might, of course, have been a life- 
philosopher without Goethe, though Goethe is the first life philosopher; 
every botanist knows that biological growth is by metamorphoses or organic 
changes; every scientist of any kind knows that life is created by the sun 
and is at the mercy of the sun. The elements of this life philosophy are listed 
in Goethe’s poem Vermdchtnis; more mystically (and more poetically) in 
Carossa’s poems Geheimnisse and Gesang zur Sonne. Hence Carossa’s con- 
tinuous use of images concerned with botanical or geological phenomena, 
and above all with images which relate the processes of life to the sun, to 
fire, light, and specifically to the rays of the sun or the Sonnenrad (swastika); 
hence the intensity of meaning he attaches to such terms as Lichtbringer, 
Lichtspender, Prometheus. Hence too his acceptance of the implications of 
the idea of darkness as the necessary alternation of light; good and evil are 
in the same relation as light and darkness. Even Jesus is likened to a great 
sun.’ So persistent and so insistent are these sun and light metaphors through- 
out Carossa’s work that Ernst Bertram has defined his religion as a worship 
of light and considered it to be a rebirth of the fire-worship of the ancient 
Persians. There is here an allusion to Nazi ideology; for the ancient Persians 
were “Nordics’ and the worship of the sun-wheel is a ‘Nordic’ religion; but 
Carossa himself disposes of this misinterpretation in a passage of Aufzeichnun- 
gen aus Italien (pages 70-3); a visit to the subterranean temple of Mithras in 
Rome gives him occasion to compare Persian fire-worship — which, as he 
shows, spread to Germany, where temples of Mithras have been found — 
with Christianity. Mithras, the sun-god, he says, never knew suffering; he 
was the god of soldiers, the protector of health and fitness for war; but when 
we read that women were excluded from his rites we realize how inferior 
he was to the good and beautiful Shepherd in a world disintegrating in 
terror of itself. This religion might be more heroic and, as it might appear, 
more deeply grounded in respect to the cosmos (he means, no doubt, in so 
far as the sun is the primal element of creation), but the religion of Christ is 
nearer to the soul and the human needs of man. This has the look of being a 
deliberate confession of faith; and it is confirmed by not a few passages in 


1 ‘Die grosse Sonne, die keinem abhanden kommt, den sein Strahl einmal durchleuchtet hat.’ — Ver- 
wandlungen einer Jugend. 
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the autobiography, in which, while the dogma of Christianity is rejected, 
its doctrine and its age-old associations are accepted as necessary and 
lovely.: 

Though Goethe is ever present with Carossa, he describes — first in Fiihrung 
und Geleit — his contacts with his contemporaries and what he owes to them. 
Das Jahr der schonen Tauschungen might be described as to a great extent an 
interpretation of the course and development of German literature and art 
from 1880 onwards. If all the relevant passages were collected in one book 
(together with vivid pages from the other books) they would form a stimu- 
lating annexe to the Literaturgeschichten proper. But, detached in such a 
way, they would be limbs amputated from a living organism; their great 
value where they stand is that they show the action of succeeding phases of 
literature on an eager and receptive mind. Not the least valuable feature is 
that all this scattered criticism and interpretation is scrupulously fair to, or 
warmly appreciative of, writers who have permanent historical import, but 
who today are no longer to us the living forces they were to Carossa in his 
youth: we see them at their best. Moreover, in his pages they are live men, 
not lay figures laid on back shelves, dusty and docketed with the critic’s 
classification. At the beginning of Das Jahr der schénen Tduschungen we meet 
Paul Heyse, with the fading sun of fashion still lingering on his ambrosial 
locks, but soon to be shouted down by the iconoclasts led by Michael Georg 
Conrad, who sweeps on to our view like the blond berserker he was. His 
‘yellow journal’ Die Gesellschaft is the first thing our freshman reads in the 
gorgeous Café Luitpold, where stately maidens gliding like goddesses pour 
out steaming nectar for a mere obol into the cups of youths fresh come with 
the awkwardness of the province upon them. One of the Three Inseparables 
has a cousin, a practising doctor—to the boys Prometheus, or der Licht- 
bringer, because he brings piping hot information about new poets, new 
books, new movements — who has a patient, one Bierbaum, from whose 
desk he has ‘borrowed’ the manuscript of a short lyric (Die Beiden) in the 
handwriting of one Loris — said to be a Viennese Wunderkind. Prometheus 
wears a halo —for he is a personal friend of the great Dehmel, whose 
demonic manner he apes; and a whole chapter of the book has to be devoted 
to the description of a public recital by Dehmel of his own verse — which 
goes well — and of poems by Mombert, which raise uproarious laughter, 
whereupon Dehmel retires in high dudgeon. Carossa expresses his admira- 
tion of Mombert more than once; very definitely in Fiihrung und Geleit, 
where he declares that his own style (even in the autobiography) is influenced 
by the sleepily cadenced visions and hallucinations of this cosmic dreamer. 
The statement may be surprising — for at first glance there would not seem 
to be any relation between the prose of Carossa—for the most part direct 


1 Cf. Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen, pp. 16-17. 
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and clear, however subtly imaged — and the sky-falutin meanderings of | 


the moon-pierced wraith of Mombert. But Carossa’s prose — not to speak 
of his verse (such a poem as Erdgeist is Mombertian) — is visionary too, and 
it is ‘traumsicher’, which is Carossa’s epithet for Mombert; and there is what 
Hofmannsthal — describing Carossa’s work —calls the Beriihrung mit 
dunklen Bereichen, or what Rilke calls die Welt der Beziige — the corre- 
spondences between the seen and the unseen which haunted the mind of that 
other poet of childhood, Wordsworth. 

In Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen (as in Fiihrung und Geleit)M. G. Conrad, 
Dehmel, Liliencron and others represent naturalism, surrealism, erotomania, 
and that early impressionism which gradually transmutes naturalism. 
The whole Aldine episode is an exercise in naturalism and of that sex 
cruelty on both sides which was by this time literaturfahig. To the same 
phase of experimentation belong — stimulated by his relations with Aldine 
as ‘the representative of France’ — Carossa’s excursions into French litera- 
ture; he has no difficulty with the spirit voices of Maeterlinck, but when he 
essays Flaubert — ¢a, c'est une autre paire de manczhes, and he resigns himself to 
translations — of Maupassant as of Flaubert. Carossa is the one German 
writer of the first rank in his period who is not a linguist (he has no English, 
but some Italian). Here again there is stark disparity with Goethe. We 
know from Fiihrung und Geleit (pages 81-2) that when Stefan Zweig asked 
him to translate Verlaine into verse he tried hard, but was forced to admit 
his incapacity. He did realize, however, that a German writer needs “Gallic 
acids’; no Frenchman, he says, could have written Werther or Dichtung und 
Wahrheit; but the ferment of Rousseau was needed to make these works 
germinate. He would gladly have assimilated the descriptive technique of the 
Western novelists; but his deepest nature was wiser, and ‘punished him with 
a quiet Heimweh for plain German simplicity’. 

Another region of realism is open to the boy — the local peasant novel of 
the Bavarian hills he sees across the Danube from the cottage at Seestetten 
where he spends his first vacation. One chapter of Das Jahr der schénen 
Tauschungen shows what Carossa might have done as a writer of peasant 
tales; there is a complete Bauernnovelle which centres round the brutal 
murder of a farmer's wife; the tale is a masterpiece of its kind, as tensely 
true in its psychology and as grim as anything of Anzengruber’s. There is, 
again, all the fresh woodland magic of Rosegger in the description of what 
happens when Carossa sets out on foot to visit Emerenz Meier, his father’s 
favourite writer of peasant tales; he observes how she lives and what her 
material is: she has need of strong sensations, and her men must have the 
brutality of dark primitive urges. We gather that such sensationalism and 

such violence of action are alien to Carossa’s nature as a prentice writer. 


1 Das Jahr der schinen Tauschungen, p. 108. 
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But the path to the world of his own spirit is glimpsed. He meets his John 
the Baptist. 

In the inn in which he is staying he picks up a postcard on which is 
written: ‘Der Siumige wird gemahnt, seine neuen Verse ftir die Blatter 
einzusenden.’ It is signed Stefan George. Absent-mindedly Carossa takes 
the message to be for himself, for he has a dim feeling that he is indeed 
holding back with the creative impulse which is stirring deep within him. 
But on turning the missive he finds it to be addressed to Karl Wolfskebl.: 
Shortly afterwards a gentleman of slender build, with a pale face framed in 
a black beard of Assyrian cut, enters the room and takes the postcard. They 
have some conversation, but acquaintance is short, for Wolfskehl is about to 
depart in the stage coach; and the postilion is blowing his horn, the horses 
are pulling, when Carossa summons up courage to ask: “Who is Stefan 
George?’ The answer comes quiet and decisive: “Stefan George, das ist der 
Grésste unter den Lebenden.’ The Thee Inseparables, we are told, knew the 
name, but not the works; what they were familiar with was the ubiquitous 
mockery of the man who had abolished punctuation. The path thus glimpsed 
led on imperceptibly; it was not till later — when Hofmannsthal induced 
Carossa to read Der Teppich des Lebens — that he realized what a mighty 
force ‘fiir das geistige Streben der neuen deutschen Jugend’ George was. 
Carossa was never a member of George’s circle; he was influenced by the 
personality of George, by his pute devotion to poetry; but what is said of 
George on pages 85-7 of Fiihrung und Geleit throws the clearest light on the 
relationship of Carossa to the circle; George’s disciples he says, were shaped 
and stamped by the Master, and were his, body and soul; ‘but I had chosen 
Goethe as friend and leader. Him one can follow without being enslaved’. 
Carossa is indeed more closely related to Hofmannsthal than to George; 
both of them, we may say, are Georgians in their ideals of art and in the 
austerity and in certain devices of their techniques, but each remains himself. 
What must be evident is that in Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen the main 
spiritual substance of the story is that the prentice poet is seen in gradual 
progress from the realism and the sensuality of the naturalists to the spirituality 
of George and Hofmannsthal. And all this is to be comprehended as another 
great ‘healing’ and metamorphosis by the reciprocal action of affinities, not 
only in the person of Carossa, but of the best of his generation; it is the ideal 
soul of Germany that moves forward in this pilgrim’s progress. 

Aufzeichnungen aus Italien (1948) makes no show of multifarious informa- 
tion or guide-book enumeration, as Goethe’s Italienische Reise does; the bulk 
of the book is made up of highly sensitive impressions, rather than notes, of 
travel; the title might seem misleading, but it is no doubt intended to have 


1 Karl Wolfskehl — our colleague as a Germanist — was afterwards and still is, in his exile in New 
Zealand, a great friend of Carossa’s. 
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the meaning of the sub-title of Geheimnisse des reifen Lebens: Aufzeichnungen 
Angermanns — records of musings induced by experience, and leading to 
interpretations of life, religion, art. The Aufzeichnungen begin in Verona and 
end in Munich with the description of a day spent there after a bombing raid 
which had rocked the city just before Carossa arrived home. Tag in Miinchen 
is a terrible picture of devastation. In the evening the poet goes out into the 
street with his son; the hot pavement burns the soles of their shoes, and 
Carossa remembers that a few days before he had had the same sensation 
when walking on the lava of Vesuvius. 

Tag in Miinchen is followed by Abendlandische Elegie, so far as one can judge 
at present the most striking of the poems which owe their existence to this 
War. It is the poem of a seer; behind the shifting pictures we sense, though 
dimly, the outlines of the Voluspa, that old Eddic poem (familiar to Casems 
as we know from other traces in his work) which foretold the darkness of 
the gods — and the fields growing green again when all the splendour that 
had been had sunk in ashes. In Das Jahr der schénen Tauschungen Emerenz had 
told Carossa of a shepherd’s prophecy of ruin to be, of skies haunted by 
ships, and in the elegy there is the cry: “We heard, but we needed not; we 
ourselves called in the grey choirs of furies hunting our homeland skies. 
But the days must come again when they in the lands of the West need no 
longer hide the light, but will play again freely with the ancient cosmic 
forces.’ 

Abendlandische Elegie was written in 1943, but was not published till 1945. 
It was thus prophetic rather than actual; but the picture of 1945 is grimly 
true to fact. The picture might be symbolic of any crashed city; inner 
evidence proves the locality to be that of Florence, which (as we know) was 
spared, like the cloud-piercing cathedral of the poem, “durch Feindes Huld’. 
There are other poems with poignant memories of the War in Stern tiber der 
Lichtung, a little volume of new verse published at Hameln in 1947; these 
poems are now incorporated in the new edition of the Gesammelte Gedichte 
(Insel-Verlag, 1948). 

In Germany the lyric verse of Carossa has always been rated very highly; 
in England appreciation has been grudging, probably because a first rough 
reading is apt to leave the impression of opaqueness and metrical heaviness. 
But the mist lifts and the verse rings true if there is patient and expectant 
exploration. There are two keys to comprehension: familiarity with the 
life-story, and an ever-present consciousness in the reader’s mind of the 
essential factors of the poet’s biological philosophy. Not a few of the poems 
draw their themes from the same fund of vivid recollections of childhood 
and youth which are the substance of the autobiography: mother’s garden 
with the purslain, the old cottage at Seestetten (das Haus am Bahndamm) 
with its spreading oak tree; the Danube with Amalie; and so much else that 
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grows so familiar. We may have a double notation, in prose and in verse, 
of incidents; thus the poem Der Blinde is retold in Das Jahr der schénen 
Tauschungen (page 154). Echoes of other verse are flagrant; thus Die 
Flucht — the poem which, as an epilogue to Dr. Biingers Ende, first made 
Carossa famous — is a composite, closely knit of the opening passages of 
Faust I, with elements of Goethe's essay on granite and the Erlkénig. In the 
very title of the poem Der Acker der Zeit we hear Goethe's mein Acker ist die 
Zeit; but it is intended that we should — the link with something known and 
loved (as with a Bible text) gives an electric thrill of recollection; and the 
poem itself is entirely Carossa’s. What we have, here and elsewhere, is not 
the seizure of a conception or of a mood, but the metamorphosis of it by a 
union of affinities — which is of course Carossa’s doctrine of the renewal of 
all and everything. 

Carossa’s verse might be divided into poems of intense personal experience 
and those of acute observation or of philosophical interpretation of things 
and phenomena. The emotional poems record remembered emotion — or 
even a somewhat cool recapitulation of emotional experience; typical are 
Heimweg, Und wie manche Nacht, Begegnung, An ein Kind, and above all that 
masterpiece Graue Stunde. The biological poems interpret the doctrine of 
growth by organic change; the growth of plants (Erlebnis); motifs of the 
sun-myth, extinction of life by fire and rebirth (Der Acker der Zeit, Heim- 
liche Landschaft, Geheimnisse). There are a series of poems with exact though 
subtly imaged descriptions of flora and fauna. Philosophically considered 
the most important poems are those in which we find the sun as life-giver 
(Gesang zur Sonne), the organic certainty of healing and renovation, and the 
call to a resolute acceptance of whatever ills may befall, in the faith that, if 
the demons of evil are fought with manly determination, nature herself will 
bring recovery (An die Natur). 








POEMS BY HANS CAROSSA 
TRANSLATED BY JETHRO BITHELL 


THE BLIND MAN 


The sun darts into the summer grove, 
People pace in the warm sand. 

But without, at the trees’ rim, 

Upon the bright, hot highway, 
Stands the blind man with his organ, 
Sings his dark song into the light. 


The wind is hushed in the crowns of the birches, 
The merry woodpeckers forget to hammer — 
Only the people, only the people 

Will not rest awhile, cannot listen, 

Have so much to say to each other, 

Nod to each other, passing by, 

And the blind man sings into the light. 


Only a girl with naked feet, 

A pale girl in a grey dress, 

Ventures out to the hot highway, 
Throws a nosegay of wild flowers, 

Blue and bell-shaped, dark, cool flowers, 
On to the dusty barrel organ, 

And the blind man sings into the light. 


A BALLAD OF BIRDS 


You greedy birds! In vain 
Today you wait for food. 

The hands that strewed your corn 
This night were folded for ever. 


You clamour and pick at the panes, 

As though you had rights eternal. 

The dead man lies under lights, 

And chests and granary are empty. 
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Fly away! Your smooth black plumage 

Is shiny and piebald now. 

The rich food has filled you and spoilt you, 
And killed the bright song you had. 


He lavished the last he had, 

Leave the yard now, and be not angry! 
Go back home to your holy forests, 
And practise the old song again. 


UNLEARN THE LEGEND OF TIME... 


Unlearn the legend of time, 

Lest thy face should wither and fade, 
And with thy face thy heart! 

Lay aside the names thou hast! 
Cover thy mirrors over! 


To danger be dedicate! 


He that follows a beckoning in life 
Builds up much to a whole, 

Hour by hour he is marked by the star. 
And after glowing years, 

When our eyes are blinded to earth, 
Ripens a nobler nature. 


SECRETS 


Star must burn out, 
Sleepless in the ether, 
That on the earth 
Life may be green. 


Blood must sink down, 
Much blood, many tears, 
That the earth they feed 
May be our homeland. 


Where forces rage 
In sore hatred, 
Springs clean healing 
From good death. 
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As long as we err, 
The powers are watching. 
In bitter union 


We seek the light. 


And all wonders Tu 
Happen on shores; | 
We all press forward 
To the free strand. 
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HOLDERLIN’S POETIC MISSION 
BY E. L. STAHL 


THE years 1799 and 1800 represent an important stage in Hdlderlin’s poetic 
development. After the disappointments of Jena and Weimar and the 
deeply-felt estrangement from Schiller, his sojourn in Homburg marks the 
emergence of his true genius. He found his vocation as a poet when he be- 
came intensely aware of his own isolation, when he realized its implications 
and reflected on the nature of art, particularly on the function of his own 
poetry. From these meditations he emerged a poet re-born, indeed a poet 
newly born, and henceforward his development proceeded with remarkable 
consistency and speed. 

Among the poems written in this period Mein Eigentum of 1799 and Wie 
wenn am Feiertage . . . of 1800 arouse our particular interest. They represent 
the earlier and the later stages of HGlderlin’s pre-occupation with the function 
of his art at this important juncture in his evolution. They are significant 
documents revealing the poet’s discovery of the meaning of his song. This 
subject is also treated in other poems belonging to the years 1799 and 1800, 
notably in Dichtermut, Menons Klagen um Diotima, Dichterberuf, while others, 
particularly Natur und Kunst deal with more general problems. Together 
with Hélderlin’s theoretical prose writings of the same period, especially 
with Die Verfahrungsweise des poetischen Geistes, Uber die verschiedenen Arten zu 
dichten, Uber den Unterschied der Dichtungsarten, Das Werden im Vergehen and 
Grund zum Empedokles, and with some of his letters written during the years 
1799 and 1800, these poems reveal the essential quality of his attitude towards 
his art. They explain the poet’s function and set forth the themes and sub- 
jects which, with varying emphasis, are contained in the whole of his work 
from 1799 to the end of his career as a poet. 

A striking feature of Mein Eigentum is Hélderlin’s realization of the pro- 
founder causes of his own discontent: 

Zu machtig ach! ihr himmlischen Héhen zieht 

[hr mich empor. 
His attitude to the powers that mould the life of man, as he expresses it in 
Mein Eigentum and in other poems, bears little resemblance to that of a large 
number of poets whom we call Romantic. He was indeed aware of the dark 
forces of night, death and forgetfulness, of the chasm and the chaos into 
which men may sink as into sweet oblivion. But he summoned his utmost 
efforts to resist the temptations of these forces and he continued the struggle 


1 Cf. Walter Rehm’s valuable article, ‘Tiefe und Abgrund in Hélderlins Dichtung’, in Hoélderlin, Gedenk- 
schrift zu seinem 100. Todestag, by various authors, Tiibingen, 1944. 
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even when the powers of darkness had won. He was equally aware of the 
enticements of the opposite avenue of Romantic escape, and again he 
exerted his strength to resist them. He rejected those forms of spiritual 
exaltation which made men into strangers on earth. It was no less dangerous 
for him to strive for the pinnacles as to sink into chaos. Aspirations of that 
kind, he felt, only produced spiritual isolation and suffering. In Uber die 
Verfahrungsweise des poetischen Geistes he speaks of the loss of inner and outer 
harmony caused by ‘Streben’. For him ‘Streben’ is an affliction which 
separates men from their fellows and so causes grief and suffering. Salvation 
for Hélderlin lay not in the ascent to the higher spheres, but in the achieve- 
ment of an abode on earth, of a permanent plot, a ‘bleibende Stitte’. The 
mortal heart can be saved only if it finds a rooted spot and the heart will 
perish if the soul, deprived of a home, transcends the limits of life in its 
yearnings for the higher sphere. These are the thoughts expressed in the 
tenth stanza of Mein Eigentum. 

Hdlderlins affirmation of a rooted existence is a denial of the essential 
value of Romantic ‘wandering’. Even in the poem Der Wanderer the exile 
is consoled by his homecoming rather than by his sojourn abroad. 

The rejection of the Romantic conception of wandering is shown in the 
seventh stanza of Mein Eigentum: 


Denn, wie die Pflanze, wurzelt auf eignem Grund 
Sie nicht, vergliiht die Seele des Sterblichen, 
Der mit dem Tageslichte nur, ein 
Armer, auf heiliger Erde wandelt. 


This stanza invites comparison with a passage from An den Ather, the revised 
version of which belongs to approximately the same time as the composition 
of Mein Eigentum: 

Toricht treiben wir uns umher; wie die irrende Rebe, 

Wenn ihr der Stab gebricht, woran zum Himmel sie aufwachst, 

Breiten wir tiber dem Boden uns aus, und suchen und wandern 

Durch die Zonen der Erd’, o Vater Ather! vergebens, 

Denn es treibt uns die Lust, in deinen Garten zu wandeln. 


In the poem An den Ather Hélderlin develops the idea that the embracing 
and enveloping presence of the divine acther informs and inspires all crea- 
tures. Each of these, in the ascending scale of beings, is shown to partake, 
by its very movements, of the divine presence: the fish leaps, the horse rears, 
the stag bounds and the bird wings its way towards the aether. Man alone, 
like an erring vine, lacking support, trails on the earth and vainly aspires to 
the same heights as plants and animals, to the ocean heights of heaven. 

The spirit of this poem may seem to contradict that of Mein Eigentum, to 
affirm rather than to deny the value of “Streben’: 
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o wer an die goldnen 
Kiisten dort oben das wandernde Schiff zu treiben vermiéchte! 


or earlier: 
auch den edlen Tieren der Erde 
Wird zum Fluge der Schritt, wenn oft das gewaltige Sehnen, 
Die geheime Liebe zu dir sie ergreift, sie hinaufzieht. 


But the difference though real is not radical. The animals are at home in the 
enveloping element of aether. Their aspiration leads them into, not away, 
from their native realm; it brings them happiness, not strife: 


Aber des Athers Lieblinge, sie, die gliicklichen Végel 
Wohnen und spielen vergniigt in der ewigen Halle des Vaters. 
Raums genug ist fiir alle. Der Pfad ist keinem bezeichnet, 
Und es regen sich frei im Hause die Grossen und Kleinen. 


In a letter to his brother Hélderlin wrote from Homburg on June 4th, 1799: 


In der Tat! dieses Weiterstreben, dieses Aufopfern einer gewissen Gegenwart 
fiir ein Ungewisses, ein Anderes, ein Besseres und immer Besseres sch’ ich als 
den urspriinglichen Grund von allem, was die Menschen um mich her treiben 
und tun. Warum leben sie nicht, wie das Wild im Walde, geniigsam, besch- 
rankt...?... Das Leben zu férdern, den ewigen Vollendungsg rang der Natur 
zu beschleunigen — zu vervollkommnen, was er vor sich findet, zu idealisieren, 
das ist iiberall der eigentiimlichste, unterscheidendste Trieb des Menschen, und 
alle seine Kiinste und Geschafte, und Fehler und Leiden gehen aus jenem 
hervor. 


The conviction that striving is the cause of suffering appears to have become 
settled in HGlderlin’s mind in 1799, the year when he wrote this letter and 
when he composed Mein Eigentum. In his earlier work, particularly in the 
. ° . > 
poetry inspired by Schiller’s example, he had accepted the value of human 
striving. His re-valuation of human effort is clearly connected with his 
estrangement from Schiller. This is borne out by an examination of the 
earlier and the later drafts of Hyperion, in which many changes may be 
ee . > J . . . . . . . . 
traced to HGlderlin’s disappointments in his relations with Schiller. In its 
first form this work embodies the ideal of upward striving, of transcendence. 
In the later versions this idealistic conception is greatly modified... An 

1 Cf. Hyperion (Hellingrath II, pp. 103 and 141):"Alles altert und verjiingt sich wieder. Warum sind 
wir ausgenommen vom schénen Kreislauf der Natur? Oder gilt er auch fiir uns? Ich wollt’ es glauben, 
wenn Eines nicht in uns wire, das ungeheure Streben, Alles zu sein, das, wie der Titan des Atna herauf- 
ziirnt aus den Tiefen unsers Wesens. Und doch, wer wollt’ es nicht lieber in sich fiihlen, wie ein siebend 
Ol, als sich gestehn, er sei fiir die Geissel und fiirs Joch geboren? 

Aber stille, mein Herz! Es ist ja deine letzte Kraft, die du verschwendest! Deine letzte Kraft? Und du, 
du willst den Himmel stiirmen? Wo sind denn deine hundert Arme, Titan, wo dein Pelion und Ossa, 
deine Treppen zu des Géttervaters Burg hinauf, damit du hinaufsteigst und den Gott und seinen Gétter- 
tisch und all’ die unsterblichen Gipfel des Olymps herabwirfst und den Sterblichen predigest: bleibt 
unten, Kinder des Augenblicks: Strebt nicht in diese Héhen herauf, denn es ist nichts hier oben. 
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important change takes place in Hélderlin’s outlook in Homburg when the 
notion of harmony and oneness supplants the earlier conception of transcen- 
dence. 

The change is complete when he writes Der Archipelagus, while An den 
Ather still contains the longing for transcendence in the reference to the 
legend of Ganymede: 


Wie die freundliche Heimat 
Winkt es von oben herab, und auf die Gipfel der Alpen 
Mécht’ ich wandern und rufen von da dem eilenden Adler, 
Dass er, wie einst, in die Arme des Zeus den seligen Knaben, 
Aus der Gefangenschaft i in des Athers Halle mich trage. 


This notion of achieving perfection and happiness is also the ruling idea in 
Der gefesselte Strom. In Ganymed, the second version of this poem, however, 
H6lderlin’s belief that the yearning for a higher form of existence produces 
discord and suffering, makes itself felt more strongly. The alteration of the 
original draft is due to the change in the poet's outlook and amounts to a 
complete re-interpretation of the Ganymede legend. H6lderlin’s sentiments 
form a striking contrast with the exultant glorification of transcendence 
expressed in Goethe’s poem Ganymed. 

When he wrote Mein Eigentum it had become clear to him that the fulfil- 
ment of human life lay not in an attempt to ascend to the realm of the gods, 
but in the cultivation of a native sphere on earth: 


Zu miachtig ach! ihe himmlischen Machte zieht 
Ihr mich empor; bei Stiirmen, am heitern Tag 
Fiihl ich verzehrend euch im Busen 

Wechseln, ihr wandelnden Gotterkrifte. 


This lament of the fate of Ganymede reveals the core of Hélderlin’s suffering 
at this stage of his life. Drawn upwards to the heavenly heights he ex- 
perienced the gods not as the eternal and unchanging beings which he 
envisaged in Schicksalslied and Die Gotter, but as mutable and destructive 
powers. What afflicted him more than other misfortunes was instability, 
the transience of existence, the knowledge that all things were swept away 
in the tempestuous currents of time. His passionate search for stability is 
reflected in this attitude to the ‘stornf of time’ and not until he found for 
himself a settled purpose in life, not until he discovered the true function of 
poetry, could he modify his attitude. At this stage he experienced the sublime 
manifestations of the gods merely as dangerous and destructive. We shall 
see that in his later poetry he attributed to storms and tempests a significance 
of supreme importance. This he was not able to do when he wrote Mein 
Eigentum, but in the course of composing that poem he became aware of his 
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own position in the world and this acquisition of a ‘portion’ in life enabled him 
to revise his views on the relationship between time, nature, art and the gods 
(in the important poem Natur und Kunst), a revision which in turn led him 
to re-state his conception of the poet’s function in Wie wenn am Feiertage. . . . 

Before he reached this goal, time was not for Hélderlin what it was for 
so many of his contemporaries, a formative and consoling power. His out- 
look, unlike that of Herder and Goethe, was profoundly unhistorical and 
unbiological. He sought to comprehend the unity of existence, not its 
metamorphoses in different forms and ages. For this reason he did not share 
Goethe’s ideals of “Streben’ and ‘Bildung’, even when he used the latter 
term, as he did in the fragmentary essays Der Gesichtspunkt, aus dem wir das 
Altertum anzusehen haben and Das Werden im Vergehen. He did not feel that 
change and growth solved the problem of life for the individual. “Eins zu 
sein mit allem was ist’, Hyperion’s words, reveal Hélderlin’s own fundamental 
outlook and desire. Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre and Hyperion are novels of 
a radically different type. 

A similar difference appears when we compare the following lines from 
Goethe's Elegie of 1828 with the eighth stanza of Mein Eigentum: 


In unsers Busens Reine wogt ein Streben 
Sich einem Hdhern, Reinern, Unbekannten 
Aus Dankbarkeit freiwillig hinzugeben, 


Entritselnd sich den ewig Unbenannten. 


‘Streben’ gives Goethe a sense of assurance, the reverse of Hélderlin’s feeling 
of anguish, and whereas by this attitude Goethe expresses a communal 
endeavour, Hoélderlin finds that his “Streben’ isolates him and excludes him 
from the community. 

Again, the attitude of the two poets to their art, to poetry, reveals the 
essential difference between them. Compare stanzas 10-12 of Mein Eigentum 
with Goethe’s An vollen Biischelzweigen or Gingo Biloba. In these poems 
Goethe explains the secret of his art, the way in which his poetry is made, a 
subject which Hélderlin treated only indirectly in his theoretical essays. 
Hélderlin did not possess the ability or the desire to produce that ultimate 
refinement, the poetry of poetry, the conscious portrayal of the poetic 
impulse itself. When he does write about his song, he explains not the pro- 
cesses of its creation, but its meaning and function. He was too serious, too 
involved in the situations from which his poetry sprang, to achieve Goethe’s 
supremely ironic and detached attitude. 

This fundamental seriousness, Hdlderlin’s greatest achievement as well as 
his fatal weakness, also explains the difference between the following lines 
from Goethe’s Venezianische Epigramme and stanzas 10-12 of Mein Eigentum: 
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Weit und schin ist die Welt! doch o wie dank ich dem Himmel, 
Dass ein Gartchen, beschrankt, zierlich mir eigen gehért! 

Bringt mich wieder nach Hause! Was hat ein Gartner zu reisen: 
Ehre bringt’s ihm und Gliick, wenn er sein Gartcheu besorgt. 


These are the playful words of a wanderer who desires to return home 
because he knows that his own plot of ground awaits his arrival there. 
Hdlderlin, the dissatisfied exile, has no assured place in the world. He is a 
stranger even in the bountiful landscape where autumn yields its most 
pleasing gifts. He is aware of the powers within and around him which rob 
him of a steady purpose in life and prevent him from sharing in the idyllic 
activity that gives others so much contentment: 


Und rings im Felde, wo ich den Pfad hinaus 
Den stillen wandle, ist den Zufriedenen 
Ihr Gut gereift und viel der frohen 

Miihe gewahret der Reichtum ihnen. 


For Hélderlin toil is not tribulation; it is an activity which gives joy. Idyllic 
contentment is the product of activity under a benevolent sky. Recognizing 
this in Mein Eigentum, the poet resolves to enter the grove, the peasants’ 

happy toil had aroused in him the reflections on his own position in life; 
there he desires to commune with his memories of happy childhood, his 
only possession (stanza 9). But from this prospect of tranquil self-com- 
munion arises the knowledge that at last the homeless poct w rill be at home — 
at home not in the possession of material comforts or in manual toil, but in 
the activity from which his poetry springs, the self-communion of remem- 
brance. With subtle shifts of meaning the physical landscape that has been 
described in the first three stanzas of the poem, becomes an inward scene 
within the mind of the poet, a symbolical landscape. The grove with its 
familiar path and the golden crowns of leaves becomes the landscape of his 
soul. So he discovers that, after all, he does possess a portion, and that this 
possession is the realm of song. In this realm he can establish his home, 
here he can find refuge from the powers that had ravaged his heart, here he 
can found a permanent existence, tend his plot and keep at a distance the 
destructive forces of mutable time which had sent him wandering over 
the earth. Here he can recover the idyllic happiness of childhood. For the 
activity of the poet is a return to the idyllic sphere of innocence, to a realm 
where the j joys of childhood remain for ever young, where the flowers of 
spring do not shed their petals in order that ripeness may result, as do the 
fruit trees of the grove, and where the sun shines with even more 
tranquil power than in the world of reality, to aid the fruition of poetic 
labour: 
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Sei du, Gesang! mein freundlich Asyl! sei du, 
Begliickender! mit sorgender Liebe mir 
Gepflegt, der Garten, wo ich wandelnd 


Unter den Bliiten, den immerjungen, 


In sichrer Einfalt wohne, wenn draussen mir 
Mit ihren Wellen alle die miachtige Zeit, 
Die wandelbare, fern rauscht und die 
Stillere Sonne mein Wirken férdert. 


What Goethe holds as an inalienable possession, Hélderlin acquires in a 
process of self-realization. Mein Eigentum is a unique document of the poet’s 
realization of his place in the world and, through this realization, of his 
rescue from the dangers that beset him. Those same powers which had 
threatened him with destruction, can now be entreated with confidence in 
the last stanza of the poem. The ‘wandelnde Gétterkrifte’ which he had 
experienced as annihilating forces, are the ‘Himmelskrifte’ from whom, in 
the last stanza, he can demand a blessing and a prolongation of life, for 
these powers destroy the disinherited, while they favour those who possess 
a portion in life. 

The importance of Mein Eigentum in the body of Hélderlin’s work lies in 
the fact that the poet, reflecting upon his unhappy position, achieves, in the 
act of creating his poem, a new mastery over the difficulties that had hitherto 
encompassed him. The discovery of his ‘portion’ enables him to change the 
tenor of his poetry, to pass from lament to the hymnic proclamations of his 
later visionary poems. Hélderlin’s realization of his own function in life 
brought about a revision of his earlier attitude, and although at a later date 
he met with new difficulties to which he finally succumbed, they could only 
arise out of the poetic task which he now envisaged for himself. 

This task and its tragic conclusion are foreshadowed in the dramatic work 
Empedokles, particularly in the versions of 1799 and 1800. Hélderlin says 
about the hero of his work that he is ‘ein Sohn seines Himmels und seiner 
Periode, seines Vaterlandes, ein Sohn der gewaltigen Entgegensetzungen 
von Natur und Kunst, in denen die Welt vor seinen Augen erschien... Er 
scheint nach allem zum Dichter geboren . . . Aber diese Anlage sollte nicht 
in ihrer eigentiimlichen Sphire wirken und bleiben . . . das Schicksal seiner 
Zeit, die gewaltigen Extreme, in (denen) er erwuchs, forderten nicht Gesang, 
wo das Reine in einer idealischen Darstellung, die zwischen der Gestalt des 
Schicksals und des Urspriinglichen liegt, noch leicht wieder aufgefasst wird, 
wenn sich die Zeit noch nicht zu sehr davon entfernt hat.’ (Grund 
zum Empedokles: Hélderlins sdmtliche Werke, ed. Hellingrath, Vol. III, 
pp. 324-6.) 

The task of the poet, as Hélderlin here sees it, is the ideal representation of 
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a pure existence. This representation is ideal when the existence thus repre- 
sented is not a present reality, but an actuality in the past, yet when the later 
form which fate, in the shape of time, has given it, does not entirely obscure 
its original and pure form. The function of song is to give such ideal repre- 
sentations, ideal because the existence represented in poetry must be shown 
in its original purity. This is the meaning of Hélderlin’s idealism as far as 
it applies to his conception of the poet’s function. 

His involved thought on this matter becomes somewhat clearer if we 
consider his theory of re-birth as he expressed it in his fragmentary essay 
Das Werden im Vergehen, in which occurs the following passage: ‘(im) 
Zustande zwischen Sein und Nichtsein wird aber iiberall das Mégliche real, 
und das Wirkliche ideal, und alles dies ist in der freien Kunstnachahmung 
ein furchtbarer aber géttlicher Traum. Die Auflésung also als notwendige, 
auf dem Gesichtspunkte der idealischen Erinnerung, wird als’ solche 
idealisches Objekt des neuentwickelten Lebens, ein Riickblick auf den Weg, 
der zuriickgelegt werden musste, vom Anfang der Auflésung bis dahin, wo 
aus dem neuen Leben eine Erinnerung des Aufgelésten, und daraus . . . die 
Erinnerung der Auflésung erfolgen kann.’ It is not necessary in this connec- 
tion to go into Hdlderlin’s anticipation of Hegel’s theory of history, into his 
concept of continuity in the process of decay and re-birth. What is relevant 
for his views on the function of the poet is the importance which he here 
attaches to recollection or remembrance as an agent in the realization of this 
process. We have seen in Mein Eigentum and we shall see again in Wie wenn 
am Feiertage . . . that the productive poetic faculty on which Hdlderlin relies, 
is imagination in the form of recollection, the specific meaning he gives to 
the word ‘Erinnerung’. In the former poem it is the imaginative re-presenta- 
tion of his own childhood upon which he fastens. In Wie wenn am Feiertage... 
a more extensive sphere is embraced by the poet’s memory, indicating the 
progress of his poetic development. 

This poem contains Hélderlin’s mature conception of the function of 
poets, the eminence and the peril of their mission, since it is their relation 
to the gods that is the real theme of his hymn. In Mein Eigentum Holderlin 
has, as it were, wrung from the ‘Himmelskrafte’ a blessing and a solace. 
Here the poet does not perform a task which relates him intimately to the 
gods; his ‘portion’ is not essentially different from that of other men who are 
engaged in some form of activity. The more Hélderlin considered the mean- 
ing of his own poetic activity, however, the greater became his realization 
of its divine significance. The beginnings of this recognition are to be found 
in Menons Klagen um Diotima, where the poet seeks relief from the sufferings 
caused by his loss, through remembrance of his former happiness and 
through the knowledge thus acquired that Diotima has not gone from him 
for ever, but lives in his memory as an enduring and ‘ideal’ presence. In this 
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poem the theories of Das Werden im Vergehen are transmuted into poignant 
song. The poet’s re-birth is achieved when he acknowledges the continuity 
of existence and he is able to establish a new relationship between himself 
and the gods, to whom he offers his thanks: 


So will ich, ihr Himmlischen! denn auch danken, und endlich 
Atmet aus leichter Brust wieder des Singers Gebet. 

Und wie, wenn ich mit ihr, auf sonniger H&he mit ihr stand, 
Spricht belebend ein Gott innen vom Tempel mich an... 
Grosses zu finden, ist viel, ist viel noch iibrig, und wer so 
Liebte, gehet, er muss, gehet zu Géttern die Bahn. 


Now his life opens up before him; a prospect of great achievements to come 
inspires him with a new hope and a new knowledge that the path he will 
follow will lead him to the gods. This is not a re-affirmation of ‘Streben’, 
not a renewal of the desire for transcendent union with the gods. Hélderlin’s 
‘Bahn zu den Gottern’ has another meaning and he expresses it in the hymn 
Wie wenn am Feiertage. .. . 

The poem begins with a description of rejuvenation in nature. With 
thunder reverberating in the distance, the morning is fresh after a storm in 
the sultry night. In such invigorating air, Hdlderlin continues, the poets of 
his day are living. Gently nurtured by divinely beautiful nature, they have 
an intimate sympathy and knowledge of her sad moods of inactivity in the 
sky and among the plants and the peoples of the earth; they share her feelings 
of presentiment. But now the moment of warlike re-awakening has occurred 
in nature and in such a moment the creative enthusiasm of the poet is aroused, 
according to a well-established law. Of this moment he is writing, of the 
new portents and deeds in the world which have kindled a fire in the souls 
of poets. These new occurrences have revealed the divinity of forces which 
had been held in subjection by men, the divine quality of powers that men 
had used to till their fields. These powers are alive in the poet’s song when 
his song has sprung from sunshine, warm earth, storms in the sky and those 
tempests that are prepared in the depths of time and travel between heaven 
and earth and among the peoples of the world more portentously and audibly 
than the storms in the sky. In the souls of poets the thoughts that are common 
to all men and are thus of divine origin, silently end. The poet's song is born 
of the love that men have for the gods; it is the work of gods and men alike. 
It is true song when it springs from both realms, the divine and the human 
realm, when the poet’s soul, which possesses ancient knowledge of eternity, 
is suddenly struck by the flash from above, the lightning of the god, and 
trembles with remembrance. Just as Semele, desiring to behold the god, 
was struck by the bolt of Zeus and gave birth to Bacchus, so the poet gives 
birth to his song. Since the god had thus revealed himself to mortal woman 
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in a storm, the sons of woman no longer fear the tempests of the god. But 
poets have a special task. It behoves them to stand exposed to these tempests, 
to seize the divine bolt and to pass it on, in their song, to other men. If 
their hearts remain pure and their hands innocent, the bolt will not destroy 
them; their hearts will endure in compassionate suffering, in sharing the 
suffering of the god. 

The significance of this poem, one of the most characteristic of Hélderlin’s 
shorter works, will become clearer if we can understand what he means by 
the new portents and deeds that ‘now’ kindle a fire in the soul of the poets, 
by the divine forces that have freed themselves from servitude (stanza 4) 
and by the tempests that are prepared in the depth of time, and travel from 
heaven and earth and among the peoples of the world (stanza 5). These 
portents, forces and tempests are manifestly of the same kind and must 
refer to the revolutionary wars that shook the Western world in the last 
decade of the eighteenth century. For a longer period than most of his 
contemporaries in Germany, H6lderlin saw in the French Revolution and 
in the wars that followed it a movement of liberation, a manifestation of 
divine forces in the life of nations.1 He had an enduring admiration for 
Napoleon, as is shown by the poem Buonaparte of 1798 and the fragment 
Dem Allgenannten of 1800 in which occur the significant lines: 


Ha! umsonst nicht hat er geweissagt, 

Da er iiber den Alpen stand 

Hinsehend iiber Italien und Griechenland 
Mit dem Heer um ihn, 

Wie die Gewitterwolke, 

Wenn sie fernher 

Dem Orient entgegenzicht . . . 


These lines illuminate the meaning of Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . Stanzas 7-9 
of Der blinde Sanger, as well as the poem Der Zeitgeist, similarly shed light on 
this hymn. When Hélderlin speaks in 1800 of the thunderer who hastens 
from the West to the East and fills the blind poet’s soul with a new life (Der 
blinde Sanger) he is thinking of Napoleon, of whose enterprises and their 
significance for himself he then says in Wie wenn am Feiertage: 


Und wie im Aug’ ein Feuer dem Manne glanzt, 
Wenn Hohes er entwarf; so ist 

Von neuem Zeichen, den Taten der Welt jetzt 
Ein Feuer angeziindet in der Seele der Dichter. 


1 Cf. Hélderlin’s letters of June 19th, 1792 and August 6th, 1796: Glaube mir, liebe Schwester, wir 
kriegen schlimme Zeit, wenn die Osterreicher gewinnen. Der Missbrauch fiirstlicher Gewalt wird 
schrecklich werden. Glaube das mir! und bete fiir die Franzosen, die Verfechter der menschlichen 


Rechte. 
Dir, mein Karl, kann die Nihe eines so ungeheuren Schauspiels, wie die Riesenschritte der Republi- 


kaner gewahren, die Seele innigst starken. 
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And when, in Der Zeityeist, he addresses Zeus, the “Alleserschiitterer’, as the 
god of time and says of him: 


allmachtiger weckst du 
Die reine Seele Jiinglingen auf, und lehrst 
Die Alten weise Kiinste .. . 


he expresses a notion which he develops more fully in the final stanza of 
Wie wenn am Feiertage. . . - 

H6lderlin believed that the voice of the people was the voice of God. Vox 
populi, vox dei. This axiom had a profound meaning for him, as he ex- 
plicitly states in Stimme des Volks, and by implication in the fourth stanza of 
Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . The divine powers which had been held in sub- 
jection, but now have been granted the recognition that was due to them, 
are the innate powers of the people. Their spirit is alive in the poet’s song 
when his poetry does not shun contact with the tempestuous events in which 
these divine forces become manifest. This revolutionary trend marks a new 
era in Holderlin’s work and in Der Zeitgeist he expresses his affirmation of 
this change. In his earlier poetry he had sought inspiration in solitude away 
from the turmoil of the world: 


Als ich weggerissen von den Meinen 

Aus dem lieben elterlichen Haus 

Unter Fremden irrte, wo ich nimmer weinen 
Durfte: in das bunte Weltgewirr hinaus; 


O wie pflegtest du den armen Jungen, 

Teure, so mit Mutterzartlichkeit, 

Wann er sich im Weltgewirre miidgerungen, 

In der lieben, wehmutsvollen Einsamkeit. (Die Stille.) 


Now he resolves to endure the world’s tumults, for in them rather than in 
tranquillity his true vocation as a poet is revealed to him: 


Ach! wie ein Knabe sch ich zu Boden oft, 

Such in der Héhle Rettung von dir, und mécht’, 
Ich Bléder, eine Stelle finden, 

Alleserschiitterer! wo du nicht wrest. 


Lass endlich, Vater! offnen Augs mich dir 

Begegnen! hast denn du nicht zuerst den Geist 

Mit deinem Strahl aus mir geweckt? mich 

Herrlich ans Leben gebracht, o Vater! (Der Zeitgeist.) 


The god whom he here addresses is the “Gott der Zeit’ and the tempests 
from which his song henceforth will spring are those occurring both in 
nature (‘in der Luft’) and in history (‘in Tiefen der Zeit’); it is these tempests 
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of time which he now recognizes as more portentous and significant (‘deu- 
tungsvoller und vernehmlicher’) for the poet. The change in Hdlderlin’s 
poetry thus means that he has arrived at a new attitude to the problem of 
time and history, that he affirms those forces which he had, only a short 
while before, rejected with suspicion. 

It also means that he has arrived at a new estimate of the relation between 
nature and time, or rather that his conception of nature and of time has been 
radically altered. In his earlier work, particularly in Hyperion, nature and 
time had been mutually exclusive spheres. His inspiration had come almost 
entirely from divine nature alone. Even in Mein Eigentum he had prayed 
that his song might flourish in a realm that would not be disturbed by the 
ravages of time: 


Sei du, Gesang! mein freundlich Asyl! sei du, 
Begliickender! mit sorgender Liebe mir 
Gepflegt, der Garten, wo ich wandelnd 
Unter den Bliiten, den immerjungen, 


In sicherer Einfalt wohne, wenn draussen mir 
Mit ihren Wellen alle die machtige Zeit, 

Die wandelbare, fern rauscht und die 

Stillere Sonne mein Wirken f6rdert. 


Now, in Wie wenn am Feiertage . . ., the spheres of nature and of time are 
identical and nature herself is revealed to the poet in her moods of power, 
rather than in her tranquillity: 


So steht ihr unter giinstiger Witterung, 

Ihr die kein Meister allein, die wunderbar 
Allgegenwartig erziehet in leichtem Umfangen 
Die miachtige, die géttlichschéne Natur. 


When Hoélderlin wrote Der Archipelagus, his most perfect evocation of 
divine harmony in the world of man and nature, he had begun to recognize 
the necessity of change as a part of the divine manifestation, and the sky was 
full of portents for him: 


Aber droben das Licht, es spricht noch heute zu Menschen, 
Schéner Deutungen voll und des grossen Donnerers Stimme, 
Ruft es: denket ihr mein? 


But the god, he believes, will reveal himself in his tranquil beauty. The 
poct waits 


Bis, erwacht vom angstigen Traum, die Seele den Menschen 
Aufgcht, jugendlich froh, und der Liebe se enender Odem 
Wieder, wie vormals oft, bei Hellas bliihenden Kindern, 
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Wehet in neuer Zeit und iiber freierer Stirne 
Uns der Geist der Natur, der fernherwandelnde, wieder 
Stilleweilend der Gott in goldnen Wolken erscheinet. 


This god is the god of nature, not of time, as he appears in Der Zeitgeist, and 
the poet finally invokes the ‘Meergott’ in order that the tranquillity which 
he inspires should rescue him from the ravages of time: 


und wenn die reissende Zeit mir 
Zu gewaltig das Haupt ergreift und die Not und das Irrsal 
Unter Sterblichen mir mein sterblich Leben erschiittert, 
Lass der Stille mich dann in deiner Tiefe gedenken. 


In another poem belonging to the year 1800, Natur und Kunst oder Saturn 
und Jupiter, the god is described as a son of time. This poem is an important 
milestone on Hélderlin’s path of progress. We can clarify its meaning when 
we compare it with Goethe’s poem Natur und Kunst which was also written 
in 1800. 

One difference between the two works is to be found in the fact that 
while Goethe treats the problem of the relation between nature and art 
directly, Hdlderlin treats it mythologically by establishing a parallel relation 
between Jupiter who represents art, and Saturn, his father, who is the god of 
nature. Jupiter is the god of law who has banished his own father into the 
depths and keeps him imprisoned there while he dispenses the law. But this 
is an injustice, for although it is right that savage forces should be confined 
to the regions below, nature is not a savage power despite the fact that she 
does not dispense laws such are to be found in the realm over which Jupiter 
presides. Nature is ‘lawless’ without being savage. Jupiter must make 
amends and acknowledge the debt he owes to Saturn, from whom he has 
received the kingdom over which he rules. Saturn’s realm had been the 
timeless golden age of anonymity, i.e. of universality, and this realm is of 
greater importance for the poets than that in which law prevails. Only 
when the poet has dissolved the world which has been fashioned by Jupiter 
and has returned to the living force of life beneath form, to the primeval 
state beyond time, can he recognize the wisdom of law-giving, which is the 
enunciation of the values that are hidden in the formless realm of nature. 

Hdlderlin’s indebtedness to, as well as his transmutation of, Schiller’s 
aesthetic ideas are clearly visible in this poem. His identification of law and 
form, nature and life in the sphere of art may be traced to Schiller’s Briefe 
iiber die dsthetische Erziehung des Menschen, but the spirit of his poem is quite 
different from that of Schiller’s treatise. In a letter to his brother on January 
Ist, 1799, he rejects the principle thesis of this treatise: “. . . es wire zu 
wiinschen, dass der grenzenlose Missverstand einmal aufhérte, womit die 
Kunst, und besonders die Poesie, bei denen, die sie treiben und denen, die 
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sie geniessen wollen, herabgewiirdigt wird . . . man nahm sie fiir Spiel, weil 
sie in der bescheidenen Gestalt des Spiels erscheint, und so konnte sich auch 
verniinftiger Wesie keine andere Wirkung von ihr ergeben, als die des 
Spiels, nimlich Zerstreuung, beinahe gerade das Gegenteil von dem, was 
sie wirket, wo sie in ihrer wahren Natur vorhanden ist.’ It is remarkable 
that in Natur und Kunst the term which is so significantly used by Schiller 
in defining the function of art, does not occur. Hélderlin eschews the idea 
of freedom in this connection, although, by implication it is contained in his 
conception of the poet’s task, namely to dissolve the realm of law in order to 
proclaim the values both of nature and of law. In accordance with this 
principle he wrote in Grund zum Empedokles: “Natur und Kunst sind sich im 
reinen Leben nur harmonisch entgegengesetzt, die Kunst ist die Bliite, die 
Vollendung der Natur, Natur wird erst géttlich durch die Verbindung mit 
der verschiedenartigen, aber harmonischen Kunst. . . .”! 
Goethe, on the other hand concludes his poem Natur und Kunst with the 

lines: 

In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister 

Und das Gesetz nur kann uns Freiheit geben. 


By comparison with Hélderlin, who had imbibed more of Kant’s and 
Schiller’s philosophy, Goethe here approached nearer to the doctrine of 
freedom in that philosophy, while Hélderlin in 1800 moved further away 
from it. Goethe acknowledges the identical interests of nature and art, but 
emphasizes the necessity of limiting the power of the natural impulses in 
art. Nature is allowed free play only after it has been subjected to this 
control: 


Es gilt wohl nur ein redliches Bemiihen! 

Und wenn wir erst in abgemessnen Stunden 
Mit Geist und Fleiss uns an die Kunst gebunden, 
Mag frei Natur im Herzen wieder gliihen. 


So ists mit aller Bildung auch beschaften: 
Vergebens werden ungebundne Geister 
Nach der Vollendung reiner Héhe streben.? 


1 Cf. Hyperion (Hellingrath, II, pp. 184, 187): Die Lacedimonier durchbrachen zu friihe die Ordnung 
des Instinkts, sie schlugen zu friih aus der Art, und so musste denn auch die Zucht zu friih mit ihnen 
beginnen; denn jede Zucht und Kunst beginnt zu friih, wo die Natur des Menschen noch nicht reif 
geworden ist. Vollendete Natur muss in dem Menschenkinde leben, ech’ es in die Schule geht, damit das 
Bild der Kindheit ihm die Riickkehr zeige aus der Schule zu vollendeter Natur. 

Der Agyptier tragt ohne Schmerz die Despotie der Willkiir, der Sohn des Nordens ohne Widerwillen 
die Gesetzesdespotie, die Ungerechtigkeit in Rechtsform . . . im Norden glaubt man an das reine freie 
Leben der Natur zu wenig, um nicht mit Aberglauben am Gesetzlichen zu hangen. 

2 Cf. Dichtung und Wahrheit, book 6: Aber wie das Erhabene von Dammer und Nacht, wo sich die 
Gestalten vereinigen, gar leicht erzeugt wird, so wird es dagegen vom Tage verscheucht, der alles 
sondert und trennt, und so muss es auch durch jede wachsende Bildung vernichtet werden, wenn es 
nicht gliicklich genug ist, zu dem Schénen zu fliichten und sich innig mit ihm zu vereinigen, wodurch 
denn beide gleich unsterblich und unverwiistlich sind. 
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Whereas Hélderlin in his poem on the relation between art and nature 
voices the demand that art should descend into the realm of nature and only 
thereafter enunciate the law, Goethe in his sonnet on the same subject 
stresses the inviolability of the realm of art against the incursion of untamed 
nature. Hdlderlin exhorts Jupiter to descend to Saturn, Goethe protests that 
all Saturn’s attempts to rise to Jupiter's heights are vain. The essential 
difference between the two poets is revealed to an even greater extent in 
these poems than in the poems on Ganymede. 

It is important to realize that Hélderlin does not repudiate the rule of law 
in favour of that of nature even where poetry is concerned. The last stanza 
of Natur und Kunst makes this quite clear. Hélderlin remains an adherent of 
German Idealism, however different his views on nature, life and the gods 
were from those of Goethe and Schiller. Ultimately he was, as they were, 
an enemy of night, chaos and disorder, despite his profound sympathy with 
the ideals of the French Revolution and his acceptance of turmoil when it 
heralded liberation. 

The noblest task of the poet was for him, as it was for Goethe, the grateful 
acceptance and transmission of joys received from heaven: 


Wenn aus dem Himmel hellere Wonne sich 
Herabgiesst, eine Freude der Menschen kommt, 
Dass sie sich wundern iiber manches, 
Sichtbares, Héheres, Angenehmes: 


Wie ténet lieblich heil’ger Gesang dazu! 
Wie lacht das Herz in Liedern die Wahrheit an... 


Poets are “Zungen des Volks’. They proclaim in their songs those truths 
which come to men from above. They harbour in their souls the thoughts 
which the god engenders in the minds of men: 


Des gemeinsamen Geistes Gedanken sind 
Still endend in der Seele des Dichters. 


The poet’s song is born when his soul quivers with recollection of the past 
and is kindled by the sacred bolt — ‘von Erinnerung erbebt’ — ‘von heilgem 
Strahl entziindet’. 

It is the exalted mission of the poet to mediate between the god and man- 
kind, to suffer the tempests in which he announces his coming and to be his 
apostle and his prophet: 


Doch uns gebiihrt es unter Gottes Gewittern, 

Ihr Dichter! mit entblésstem Haupte zu stehen, 

Des Vaters Strahl, ihn selbst, mit eigner Hand 

Zu fassen und dem Volk ins Lied 

Gehiillt die himmlische Gabe zu reichen. (Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . ) 
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Und wunderbar, als hatte von Anbeginn 
Des Menschen Geist das Werden und Wirken all, 
Die alte Weise des Lebens schon erfahren, 


Kennt er im ersten Zcichen Vollendetes schon, 
Und fliegt, der kiihne Geist, wie Adler den 
Gewittern, weissagend seinen 

Kommenden G6ttern voraus . . . (Rousseau.) 


With greater awareness than his eminent contemporaries, H6lderlin knew 
that the god of joy was also a god of fire whose tempests broke forth at the 
crucial seasons of time. On the recognition of this truth he based his concep- 
tion of the poet’s mission. It was a mission which he was compelled to obey, 
although he knew that the suffering which the fulfilment of this task brought 
with it would be a burden too heavy to bear and that the poet’s happier 
course lay in forgetfulness, not recollection, in the shade of the forest, not 
the fierce heat of the day: 


Drum iiberraschet es auch 

Und schreckt den sterblichen Mann, 
Wenn er den Himmel, den 

Er mit den liebenden Armen 

Sich auf die Schultern gehauft, 

Und die Last der Freude bedenkct; 
Dann scheint ihm oft das Beste 

Fast ganz vergessen da, 

Wo der Strahl nicht brennt, 

Im Schatten des Walds 

Am Biclersee in frischer Griine zu sein, 
Und sorglosarm an Ténen, 

Anfangern gleich, bei Nachtigallen zu lernen. (Der Rhein.) 


H6dlderlin knew that the god bestows suffering and tribulation even when 
he bestows his joys: 


Und menschlicher Wohltat folget der Dank, 
Auf géttliche Gabe aber jahrlang 
Das Leid erst und das Irrsal. 
(Verséhnender, der du . . . Earlier version.) 


The knowledge of the mortal peril to which he exposed himself when he 
obeyed the Sictenes of his mission, came to Hélderlin in 1801, a year after 
he had discovered his true vocation. On the eve of his departure for Bor- 
deaux he wrote to his friend B6hlendorff, on December 4th of that year: 


O Freund! Die Welt liegt heller vor mir, als sonst, und ernster da! Es gefillt 
mir, wie es zugeht, es gefallt mir, wie wenn im Sommer ‘der alte heilige 
Vater mit gelassener Hand aus rétlichen Wolken segnende Blitze schiittelt’. 
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—_——_—_—_ 


Denn unter allem, was ich schauen kann von Gott, ist dieses Zeichen mir das 
auserkorene geworden. Sonst konnt ich jauchzen iiber eine neue Wahrheit, 
cine bessere Ansicht dess, das iiber uns und um uns ist, jetzt ftircht ich, dass es 
mir nicht geh am Ende, wie dem alten Tantalus, dem mehr von den Géttern 
ward, als er verdauen konnte. Aber ich tue, was ich kann, und denke, wenn 
ich sehe ,wenn ich auf meinem Wege auch dahin muss wie die andern, dass 
es gottlos ist und rasend, einen Weg zu suchen, der vor allem Anfall sicher 
ware, und dass fiir den Tod kein Kraut gewachsen ist. 


In Mein Eigentum he had abjured the attempt to transcend the sphere of 
mortality and prayed for salvation, stability and a prolongation of his life 
to fulfil his poetic task. In Wie wenn am Feiertage . . . he had resolved to 
accept his mission even in its most dangerous aspect and affirmed his belief 
that he would escape destruction if he preserved his heart in purity. Now he 
knew that the perils were inescapable and that the fruit of his poetic mission 
was not salvation, but death. 








ERNST JUNGER 
BY G. GUDER 


In the first World War no writer of repute in Germany directed more 
invective against the Western Democracies than Thomas Mann. In the 
second World War Mann was an enthusiastic and copious partisan in writings 
and broadcasts supporting the Allies. Of him Professor Bruford says, ‘In 
his later writings Thomas Mann has made ample amends for the errors of 
his former political, or unpolitical, views. It is the most striking example on 
record of the re-education of a German, under the pressure of events. In 
Culture and Politics (1939) Mann expressly repudiated the Betrachtungen and 
described the growth of his belief in democracy.”! 

In the controversy which has arisen as to whether Ernst Jiinger has made a 
Wandlung’ from his previous position with regard to War and National 
Socialism, Mann’s case seems to have been overlooked, and Jiinger has been 
regarded as unique. It is a fact that Jiinger has withdrawn or repudiated 
none of his writings. He himself wrote in 1946: 


I would emphasize that I stand behind my work as a whole and disavow 
none of its parts. The relation of works such as Totale Mobilmachung or Der 
Arbeiter to others like Garten und Strassen or Der Friede resembles that of the 
Old to the New Testament — only within the co-ordinated mass of my whole 
literary output do I wish to be assessed.* 


We may, on consideration, find that the author has changed his position, 
not indeed by repudiating his earlier writings as wrong, but by a process of 
development. There has appeared in America a book by Karl O. Paetel, a 
German emigrant, dealing with this controversy and comparing Jiinger’s 
earlier writings with his later works, Auf den Marmorklippen and Garten und 
Strassen. In it Paetel takes the rather extreme position of declaring that 
Jiinger is a champion of anti-Nazism and the representative in modern 
Germany of humanitarian culture. Where does the truth lie: Of course, 
Paetel leaves out of consideration Jiinger’s latest works Der Friede (circulated 
privately in MSS.) and Sprache und Korperbau. These works, along with the 
others, give us at least a firm basis for a fair discussion of the problem, Has 
Ernst Jiinger, in fact, found a path which has led him from a mystic exaltation 
of Militarism to the belief in Freedom and Humanity? 

Ernst Jiinger was born in Heidelberg in 1895 and brought up in Hanover. 
He left school with a “war-Abitur’ and joined the German Army as a volun- 
teer in 1914. After serving all through the first World War, being wounded 
over twenty times and gaining the order “Pour le Mérite’, he left the army 
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in 1923. By this time he had already published the first of his war books: 
In Stahl gewittern (1920) and Der Kampf als inneres Erlebnis (1922). Two more 
followed, Das Waildchen 125 (1925) and Feuer und Blut (1926). All these 
books markedly resemble each other. All seem to be, in effect, a sublimation 
of his war experiences. They differ most in this, that Jiinger was gradually 
modifying his views of his experiences as the war receded into the distance 
and his perspective increased. 

For Jiinger, however, the war was more than the youthful experiences 
which he shared in common with his generation. For him more than for 
others it determined Fate. War was an opportunity for man to get to know 
himself, to measure himself against the machine. In this modern industrial 
age man has become the slave of the machine. He feels himself oppressed by 
modern techniques, industry and mechanization, and cannot develop his inner 
life and feelings to the stature of full personality. A particular type of man 
must therefore be developed, suitable for the modern world. He must be 
adapted to its material aspects and at the same time be able to realize his own 
human life. Man cannot encompass this development while he has a feeling 
of frustration and is embittered by the thought that he is merely dependent 
on material. In war he becomes one with material in a combined struggle, 
in which alone he can realize his own individuality, indeed, his own existence. 
He must go back to the elemental, and experience horrors and fears, and so 
be purged of all that is merely ‘accidental’. This catharsis is achievable only 
through modern war. In the dangers and horrors of war man loses self- 
conceit. He becomes real; he finds himself — ‘For deep down in the regions 
in which the dialectics of war aims assume importance, the German came 
up against a stronger power, he came up against himself. Thus this war 
became first and foremost the means by which he realized himself.’ 

This is the mysticism of Jiinger’s war books. This is his justification of 
war as an end in itself. No consideration of the pain, suffering or death of 
the individual, no thought of the righteousness of the cause come into ques- 
tion. Hard and bitter the path of suffering may be, in the midst of fire and 
blood man is possessed by an overpowering will which becomes revealed in 
this landscape of fire, and he no longer cares about his own safety, whether 
he wishes to do so or not. 

In 1929 the first edition of Das abenteuerliche Herz appeared. Here Jiinger 
isa Janus. Looking back upon the first war, from which he is now sufficiently 
distant to see in perspective, he looks forward at the same time to a horizon 
over which the first shadows are already falling, cast by the war to come —a 
war which in Der Arbeiter he declares to be inevitable and necessary. Das 
abenteuerliche Herz is the key to the rest of his writings, and the second 
edition (1938) is at once a development from the first edition and, in some 
ways, a change of position. 
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The heart is for Jiinger a symbol of man’s inner living existence, and it 
must be ‘abenteuerlich’; that is, it postulates a transcendental point of view, 
a cult of which severity, love and sacrifice are aspects. It spurns as effete all 
that is in the tradition of classicism, idealism and romanticism. It is the func- 
tion of ‘das abenteuerliche Herz’ to pierce below the surface of things. 
Further, says Jiinger, it must resolve ‘the discord which subsists between lie 
at the surface and life at the depths’. 

In ‘Der Rausch’, an item in the first edition of Das Abenteuerliche Herz, 
Jiinger begins by discussing German beer. It is a soporific, not a stimulant: 
and what Germany needs and has needed for a long time, is to be aroused. 
The Germans should have toadstool juice put into their beer to give them 
nightmares! (Deutschland Erwache!) The Germans are too full of ‘“Gemiit- 
lichkeit’, and must be shocked out of it. Jiinger looks to the youth of Ger- 
many; ‘our hopes are centred in revolt, one which will oppose the rule of 
easy-going good nature and will employ the weapon of destruction, even 
of explosive, against a world of form, to prepare our living space for a new 
hierarchy’. This is his method of sharpening the senses so that man will 
‘pierce through the surface of things’, much as an ascete produces a keener 
awareness through fasting and watching. For the young Jiinger the cruelties 
of war were an intoxicant, and even when he came to write Der Friede some 
lingering breath of it seems still to be influencing him. 

In the second edition of Das abenteuerliche Herz we find set out in a some- 
what unsystematic fashion much of Jiinger’s Metaphysic. Several of the 
‘Figuren und Capriccios’ are revealing, and particularly ‘Der kombinatorische 
Schluss’. This ‘kombinatorische’ faculty is distinguished from the purely 
logical in so far as it always moves in harmony with the whole, and never 
loses itself in isolated particulars. In simple language, one must be able to 
perceive the wood and the trees at the same time. 

In Das abenteuerliche Herz, too, Jiinger shows he is still grappling with the 
problem of the machine. He describes a glimpse into the machine-room of 
a works, where a huge wheel is spinning without any human attention. It 
purrs with fascinating energy producing on the observer a feeling of mingled 
pride and anxiety; the feeling of being in real warfare, such as one feels about 
the engines of a liner: ‘it is all one whether we drift along in a cabine de luxe 
as in a mother of pearl shell or catch sight of our opponent through the slit 
of the visor’. The collective character of our times makes it difficult for us 
to grasp the nature of this war, but each one of us is a soldier, whether he 
stands beside the fires of a smelting-furnace or is engaged in the world of 
thought. Life is a battle. Reality cannot be expressed in words as the ‘Miles 
gloriosus’ fought his battles. 

In his book Jiinger’s Metaphysic reaches its mid-point. In the philosophy 
of the war books we find that the powerful radiation of Death tears away 
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the veils which are spread over the senses. In Das abenteuerliche Herz every- 
thing acquires a clarity which for Jiinger resembles the sharpening of the 
senses and the deep insight felt on awakening from a dream. This is the same 
apperception which the gods love to send us in the thunder and lightning 
—or in the burning bush. Such a situation demands a race of men who will 
have an ice-cold head over a glowing heart. This calls for pure objectivity — 
the recognition that Fact is simply there. Behind Fact stands ‘Macht’, and 
‘Macht’ is ‘Gestalt’. ‘Gestalt’ is not a mental dialectic conception. Like a 
centaur it is in immediate connection with its means, which it uses as an 
animal uses its limbs. This “Gestalt’ Jiinger identifies with the “Arbeiter’. A 
new race must be developed to cope with the exigencies of a world which 
has been altered through the development of Technique. The old ‘biirger- 
lich’ world must give place to this new world in which Technique rules, 
and this new kind of man — ‘der Arbeiter’ — must be developed by the 
State. Der Arbeiter is the title of Jiinger’s next book, published in 1932. 

Its way was prepared by the philosophy of the war books, to which it is 
a natural successor. In this book, Jiinger has worked out to its final conse- 
quence the vision of the Totale Mobilmachung. Here is the final victory of 
Technique over Life and Humanity —an industry of annihilation which 
affects everything in life. Here we find Jiinger led into Nihilism, into 
regarding the Heroic as an end in itself. Here is the fruit of the seed which 
was sown when the boy Jiinger was plunged into the intoxicating experiences 
of material war. According to Jiinger the new race can be developed only 
through the State, for each unit has his own place in the Whole, and through 
him the purpose of the State is fulfilled. The individual reaches his perfection 
‘perhaps best in the art of dealing with explosives’. In any case fulfilment is 
not to be found in the realms of Culture, of the Soul or the Word. The 
individual who concerns himself with these spiritual affairs is a traitor. 

As the State of Der Arbeiter will and can have no concern for the indi- 
vidual soul, it follows that Christianity must be abolished from it. For 
Christianity is inconceivable without the invidual soul. Jiinger thus gives 
justification for the Nazi opposition to, and suppression of, Christianity. He 
perceives in the audience of a cinema or the onlookers at a motorcycle race 
a deeper piety than in the churches. For Technique is the God of the 
‘Arbeiter’. 

This ‘Arbeitsreich’, created by the new race, will be fully planned, and 
in it the whole life and activities of man will find fulfilment according to 
command and in soldierly order. “Here there is neither happiness, nor great- 
ness, nor justice, but only the deep, blind consciousness of belonging 
together. The only possible happiness of the national-socialistic “Arbeiter- 
staat’ in Jiinger’s sense, lies in the fact that the individual is sacrificed. They 
are all expendable. The State is presided over by a ‘Fiihrer’ and his highest 
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skill is shown in his ability to point out aims which are worthy of this 
sacrifice. Pure ‘Macht’ is the ruling power. 

Jiinger declares as self-evident: “Power is the symbol of life.’ Surely this 
is little else than Nietzsche's: ‘Life, in all its manifestations, is fundamentally 
violent.’ Jiinger is not merely a writer engaged in delineating his own 
experiences and reactions. He is also a philosophic thinker, concerned with 
the philosophical ideas prevailing at the turn of the century, and orientating 
himself with regard to the other philosophers, especially Hegel. 

In Jiinger’s conception of the State we can trace Hegel’s influence. In 
their dialectic they differ. For Hegel, history is a process in which continuous 
change is ever at work; there is no line of demarcation. For Jiinger, however, 
‘one form gives place to, and is destroyed by, another’. Here Jiinger shows 
himself to be also under the influence of Spengler, who denied all social or 
historical progress; history was completely senseless and man only the play- 
thing of demon forces. So the combined philosophies of Nietzsche and 
Spengler find expression in Jiinger in a brutal Nihilism which makes war an 
end in itself and debases the nation as nothing but a tool for war. 

Thus Anarchy and not order or purposefulness is the normal condition of 
life. Perhaps one never discovers why one is alive. All so-called aims can 
only be pretexts for decisions; “But that one is ever alert, with blood, 
muscles and heart, with mind, nerves and brain, that is what matters, always 
on the spot, ever armed, ever ready to obey the call, when it comes to us — 
and it is certain, the call will not fail to come.’ Generally this call will be to 
work; but, at a certain moment, it will be to War. When that call comes, 
heroic realism must not be dismayed by the sight of complete annihilation. 

With such sentiments could Jiinger fail to be charged, not merely with 
predicting the Third Reich, but also, passionately and fervently calling it 
into being? Here are to be found the very elements of the Nazi state, the 
irresponsibility of the soldier, the cynical acceptance of war for its own sake, 
the mis-use of patriotism against the people and the destruction of all 
thinkers. Yet Jiinger could ask if the united efforts of his critics could 
make of him a divine patriarch of the Third Reich. + 

As a result of Der Arbeiter and his friendship with Ernst Niekisch, Jiinger 
became interested in Russia. “Since I am of opinion that much is to be 
learnt there in matters concerning the new order, I was a member of the 
“Gesellschaft zum Studium der Planwirtschaft’’ till its dissolution, and | 
was attached to the Russian Embassy at a time when such a thing was not 
popular.’* This has been perceived as the third stage of Jiinger’s political 
development; first, a naive “Nationalismus’ in the war books; then the so- 
called ‘preussischer Anarchismus’ (his own word for it) of Der Arbeiter, and 
now his ‘Nationalbolschewismus ’. 

At this point Jiinger came under suspicion with the Nazis. Yet in August 
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1939 there appeared in Germany Auf den Marmorklippen, a mythical, dream- 
like allegory of an ancient culture, attacked and overthrown by a tyrant. It 
is set in a land unknown to geography, and moves freely in time; but when 
we consider the character of the “‘Oberf6rster’, that elemental demon seems 
to us, looking back, to be so unmistakably Hitler that it seems a marvel 
that the book was ever published. Hitler could have banned the book only 
by admitting his identity with the “Oberf6rster’, and that was unthinkable. 
Jiinger is silent about the interpretation of the symbolism; Paetel recognizes 
in the “Oberf6rster’ a symbol of Nazism itself. 

On the Marble Cliffs dwell the writer and his brother Otho. They busy 
themselves with nature studies, especially the classification of plants under 
the guidance of Father Lampros, who calls himself Phyllobius — “he who 
lives with the leaves’. In this figure we see Jiinger’s vision of the higher 
culture, which it was treason to mention in Der Arbeiter. The brothers hold 
themselves aloof from the inhabitants of the land at the foot of the cliffs 
except at carnival times. Here we have an example of Jiinger’s ‘Rangord- 
nungsgedanke’ which runs through all his writings and has considerable 
influence both on their content and their diction. This idea finds expression 
in Jiinger’s method, language and style, all of which show a noticeable ex- 
clusiveness. In this book appear many characters already known from Das 
abenteuerliche Herz; the ‘Mauretanier’, the ‘Oberf6rster’, ‘der alte Pulver- 
kopf’ (Nietzsche) and ‘Nigromontanus’ (the embodiment of Jiinger’s inner 
voice), who is Jiinger’s Master in the spiritual world, and of whom he writes: 
‘It is unfortunately true, that I forgot his teaching all too soon. Instead of 
applying myself to my studies, I joined the “‘Mauretaniers’’, these “‘subal- 
terne Polytechnikern der Macht’.’ The idyllic life of the brothers is 
destroyed by the long-threatened attack of the “Oberf6rster’ and his sub- 
human gang. The people are plunged into a struggle against annihilation. 
The brothers do not stay to play a part in this “Untergang’, but flee in a ship 
to Alta Plana, leaving the ‘Mauretanier’ to a chaos of fire and blood. This 
symbolizes Jiinger’s freeing himself from the spirit of “Gewalt’. He turns 
away to a life which has been purified of Power. 

There is also a connection of thought with the ‘Arbeitsstaat’ which was 
to be governed by a new aristocracy. In Auf den Marmorklippen the people 
and the brothers trusted to the nobility to crush the lawlessness of the “Ober- 
forster’ and his gang, and put their hopes in the Prince; but he was stamped 
with the marks of decadence. Yet this weary dreamer felt himself called 
upon to give protection to others — in this way the weakest and purest take 
upon themselves the iron tasks of this earth. 

Jiinger has gone a long way now from the philosophy of Der Arbeiter. 
He has reached the point that ‘I swore rather to fall in the future with the 
free, than to walk in triumph with slaves’. 
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‘The word, freedom and the spirit are a trinity.’ Here three conceptions 
for which Jiinger up to now has had little use or only scorn, are mentioned 
as a Trinity of importance. This is certainly a “Wandlung’. This discovery 
of Freedom breaks the spell of the Trinity of War, Might and Power which 
the writer laid down at the beginning of his writings. ‘Geist’ and ‘Freiheit’ 
have no place in Der Arbeiter. Now is enunciated the new Trinity — and 
the greatest of these is “das Wort’. This word is the ‘truth that maketh free’, 
Here Jiinger appears in sharp contrast to Nietzsche who called Language a 
danger for spiritual freedom and every word a prejudice. Word cannot 
exist without Spirit and Freedom, and where there is Word and Freedom 
there is there Spirit also. In fact, in Auf den Marmorklippen we can discern 
many contrasts with Der Arbeiter. Der Arbeiter is pure action — the heroes 
of Auf den Marmorklippen are contemplatives; Der Arbeiter is human collec- 
tiveness — Auf den Marmorklippen single personalities. Dynamic is opposed 
to contemplation, material to spiritual, power to helplessness. The religion 
of Der Arbeiter is work itself; in Auf den Marmorklippen one of the points 
of aesthetic value emphasized is religion itself. 

Immediately on the outbreak of the second war, Jiinger was called to the 
colours and served till the capitulation. His next work, a “Tagebuch’, 
Garten und Strassen, appeared in 1942, and as a result of his sympathetic 
description of the sufferings of the French under the Occupation, and 
especially his reference to the 73rd Psalm, it was banned by the Nazis, and 
the author escaped arrest only by being hidden on the staff of Stiilpnagel in 
Paris. It is indeed a change to find the man, who, in the war books, viewed 
with such calousness the sufferings of the individual, now showing sympathy 
even with the sufferings of the enemy. 

In Strahlungen, an article written probably about 1944 (now in prepara- 
tion for publication) Jiinger tells of his six “Tagebiicher’ and speaks of Garten 
und Strassen: ‘Ich liebte damals, durch eine Art Fixierbild fiir Menschen oder 
solche, die es bleiben wollten, meine Lage anzudeuten, und ihnen gehért 
die Erwaihnung des 73. Psalms. Es dauerte ein Jahr bis diese Arabeske zur 
allgemeinen Kenntnis kam, dann machte der Minister ftir Volksaufklirung 
die Neuauflage von ihrer Streichung abhingig. Da ich ablehnte, kamen die 
Garten und Strassen auf den Index’. He goes on to say that few may trouble 
themselves to look up this Psalm; so it may be as well for us to quote a verse 


or two here. Psalm LXXIII, 


ii. But as for me, my feet were almost gone; my steps had well nigh slipped. 

iii. For I was envious of the foolish when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. . .. 

vi. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; Violence covereth them 
as a garment. ... 


This he read aloud at an open window in France, on his birthday, March 29th, 
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1940. He himself remarks that there is a great difference between the youth 
of twenty-five who wrote the war books, and a man of forty-five now 
writing. This is, of course, true. No great writer continues in the course of 
his life to express exactly the same sentiments. If he did, he would not be 
a great writer. 

In Auf den Marmorklippen we see that a great deal of Jiinger’s interest has 
turned to nature study, and Garten und Strassen continue and intensify this 
interest. The book was published in France, under the title “Routes et 
Jardins’, and it was owing to the friendly reception which it received that 
Jinger’s thoughts turned in the direction of Der Friede. He realized, he says, 
that the only way to avoid catastrophe in the war, now that it had at last 
begun, was to conclude peace as soon as possible with France. “This view of 
mine was apparent already in my work on “‘Peace”’ and at once earned for 
me an accusation of Western sympathy.’ 

This treatise Der Friede, designed during the war, in 1941 and finished in 
1943, was circulated in manuscript. There are two sections, ‘die Saat’ and 
‘die Frucht’, of which “die Saat’ contains much that is characteristic of the 
old Jiinger. He begins with a conception of war which shows that he regards 
this war as the fulfilment of the ‘Ruf’ mentioned in Der Arbeiter. The fatal 
hour has come, but it is not to Jiinger a disaster that could have been avoided. 
In this most terrible hour war is ‘Schicksal’. “The great drama will live as a 
memory throughout the ages, how men of all lands set out, when the hour 
had struck, to do battle on land, on the sea, and in the air.’ From this the 
author goes on to a description of Total War, applying it to all the nations 
engaged, and only gradually does it become clear that he is now describing 
the internal conditions in Germany at the time; concentration camps, 
arbitrary imprisonment, transportations, etc. Here one might point out 
Jiinger’s failure to shoulder the guilt of Germany, and this blindness to the 
facts of the situation runs through much of the treatise. But there can be 
seen also a change of position on Jiinger’s part, for now progress and tech- 
nique are condemned. They have gone too far and have ended simply in a 
morass. The war is perceived, however, as an inevitable natural pheno- 
menon, and at the same time he maintains ‘One might indeed say that this 
war was the first co-operative effort of man’. If we say that people co- 
operate in a work we imply that all willingly give themselves to the task. 
But in the second World War this was far from being the case. Jiinger fails 
to indicate that the Allies were reluctant to join in the first “common task’ 
man put his hand to. In this section we see a Jiinger for whom the grandeur 
and inevitability of war still linger on. Yet in ‘die Frucht’ we have 
suggestions for reconstruction. 

These give the feeling of being arrived at by a process of struggle with 
himself, and so the second section differs widely from the first. It may be 
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because of this that the controversy about Jiinger has not been settled by his 
treatise Der Friede. 

“War must bring benefit to all,’ leads us to feel that all were equally guilty 
in beginning the war. Here the reproach that he fails to discriminate between 
good and evil, right and wrong, can be levelled against Jiinger. Jiinger calls 
for a United Europe, and this in itself is a turning-away from the idea of 
nationalism in his earlier books. However, this is obviously the best solution 
for a Germany which fears ostracism, a Germany warned by Thomas Mann 
in his radio speeches, that if as a people they allowed themselves to be led 
along the path they were on, the Germans would exclude themselves from 
the society of all civilized nations. Even if Jiinger wrote of a united Europe 
under the influence of such warnings, it is an indication that conscience was 
at work. 

In ‘die Frucht’, as Jiinger develops his arguments, we find that there are 
many ambiguous passages and much paradox, but if we trouble to penetrate 
beneath the surface we shall discover the single-minded Jiinger again with a 
new attitude, especially to Nihilism — ‘If the struggle against nihilism is to 
succeed, then it must be fought out in the breast of each individual.’ All are 
guilty, all require salvation. Spiritual powers must keep pace with the pro- 
gress of technique, so that technique no longer determines the course of 
history. The root of the evil is to be found in Nihilism as described philo- 
sophically by Nietzsche. Jiinger thus calls for a complete change. If this 
transformation remains merely humanitarian, and is not a Christian one, it 
will be the root of another war. Here we can feel that the Ernst Jiinger 
whom we have found in all his works, a brave lofty-minded man, now 
shows himself a sincere advocate of Christian influences. He now calls for 
the co-operation of the Churches and their re-unity in a united front against 
Nihilism. There are only two ways open — hatred and revenge will lead to 
another war; the other road leads the peoples together to employ their 
powers for a new order and a new life. 

What contribution can the individual make to Peace? His responsibility 
is great and he cannot be relieved of it. He must understand that peace will 
not come from the weariness of war. For peace, it is not enough that one 
does not want war. True peace is an expression of spiritual work and 
spiritual power, whereas war is a struggle between the powers of destruction 
and the powers of life. | 

Thus Jiinger’s ideas have undergone a development to the humanistic- 
Christian viewpoint. “The first task after the catastrophe concerns just this 
“Ausgangspunkt der Freiheit”’, the ““Ebenbild géttlicher Macht’’,’ Jiinger 
explains in the final chapter of his latest work, Sprache und Korperbau (1947). 
This quotation gives the key to the symbolic character of the work. The 
body is the tool and speech is the element. Both are suited to each other as 
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the eye is adapted to the perception of light and the wing to progress through 
the air. This relationship lies beyond history and pre-history; indeed, deep 
in the spiritual fundamental of which it was said, “The Word became flesh’. 
We are gifted with speech, that is, we have a share in the powerful ‘Element’ 
which permeates the world as Spirit, Logus, Pneuma. Speech is derived 
from and nourished by the Ineffable. On the other hand, man develops his 
seech from within as his own creation, and this is his greatest work of all. 
To it contribute not only the genius of the peoples and the great masters but 
inumerable little people, nameless and unknown. 

It is a piece of good fortune that amidst all the destruction around us, 
speech remains undestroyed, for it still presents us with the inheritance of the 
wes. Speech is not only the gift of man but also his work; his expression 
and his lineaments are imprinted on it as letters in a book. In it man can 
trace his development; speech contains traces which have been left by man’s 
physical organism, and these invite us to explore their meanings. If we do, 
we shall perhaps reap a richer harvest, namely self-knowledge. 

This is the same motive as runs through all Jiinger’s works. In his war 
books man could attain this self-knowledge only in the stress of war. In 
Der Arbeiter the means to self-realization was technique; in Auf den Marmor- 
klippen, the aesthetic cultivation of the beautiful. Now the means has 
changed again. Only by the study of the: “Word made flesh’ is man’s self- 
knowledge attainable. 

These are only first steps towards revealing the basic conception of 
Jinger’s new “Weltbild’. For as Jiinger himself points out “Arbeiten dieser 
Art muss man auf Zuwachs schreiben: sie werden niemals abgeschlossen 
sein’. 


1 GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS, January 1948. 

2 Jincer, Dritter Brief an die Freunde, September Ist, 1946. 
3 JiunceR, Essay, Die Mobilmachung des Deutschen. 

4 Dritter Brief an die Freunde, September 1st, 1946. 

5 Zweiter Brie an die Freunde, same month. 








NOTES ON NEW BOOKS 
BY C. P. MAGILL 


Der innere Quell. Jahrbuch der Lyrik. 1947. ed. Rudolf Ibel. Wedel in 
Holstein: Alster Verlag Kurt Brauns. pp. 288. Rm. 9. 


This year-book, a combined anthology and critical survey, will prove a 
most useful source of information on the contemporary German lyric. It 
will be maintained in its present form and aims to give a comprehensive 
picture of the work being done both by new and established lyric poets. 
The first part gives selections sufficiently lengthy to give a fair idea of the 
range and quality of the writers concerned. In this number pride of place 
is given to three poets no longer living: Walter Doerner, who died in a 
concentration camp at the age of 25, Erwin Ziihlke, who died a prisoner of 
war at the age of 26 and Hans Kern, who died by his own hand in Berlin in 
1945, aged 43. Among the living poets represented in this section are Max 
Barthel, Georg Britting and Emil Merker, together with a number who have 
hitherto published little or no verse: Hermann Buddensieg, Carl Albert 
Lange, Horst Ohlhauer and Georg Schneider. This section is followed by 
an anthology of recent work, roughly arranged according to subject, in 
which each poet is represented by one or two poems. The first part of the 
year-book ends with a section entitled “Gesprache mit der Zeit’, devoted to 
poems with a direct bearing on questions of the day. 

The second part opens with a set of seven essays on themes connected with 
the lyric, among them two commentaries by poets on their own work: 
Wilhelm Lehmann, ‘Entstehung eines Gedichts’ and Horst Ohlhauer, 
‘Brief iiber ein eigenes Gedicht’. The final section, “Umschau’, contains a 
lengthy article on the contemporary French lyric by Georg Schneider, 
followed by selections in German translation from modern French poets. 
There is also a useful bibliography of recent verse (up to the autumn of 1946) 
with examples of the poets’ work, together with brief biographies of the 
poets represented in the year-book. 


Rainer Maria Rilke. Duineser Elegien. English Version by Nora Wyden- 
bruck. Vienna: Amandus Edition. 1948. pp. 83. 


An extract from Countess Wydenbruck’s forthcoming book on Rilke and 
the Princess of Thurn and Taxis (The Poet and the Princess) appeared in the 
January number of German Life and Letters. She has now successfully 
accomplished one of the most arduous of translating tasks — a version of the 
Duineser Elegien. Her version appears side by side with the original, is finely 
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set up and makes an extremely attractive volume. It is at times more literal, 
at times freer, and almost always simpler than Mr. Leishman’s pioneer work. 
Her choice of English phrase is such that the emotional pitch of the work is 
lowered but its peculiar magic, its fusion of the abstract and the concrete, is 
never lost. Here is an extract from the Ninth Elegy which will give an 
impression of the translator’s style. 


Now is the time for utterance, here is its home. 
Speak and bear witness. More than ever before 

The things we can experience fade away 

Displaced by action that is bare of form 

And covered by a crust that bursts asunder 

When the deed outgrows it into larger limits. 

Under the blows of the hammer 

Our heart endures, like our tongue that lies 

Between the teeth and yet is ever 

Ready to praise. 


Gedichte, Vorwort von Felix Braun. Hermen von Kleeborn. Vienna, Amandus 
Edition. 1948. pp. 83. 


A great deal of recent German verse has an air of maturity quite dispro- 
portionate to the age of the writers; poets in their twenties assume the 
mantle of octogenarian seers, formal and intellectual adventure is shunned, 
experience is handled with long-handled tongs, and books of verse often 
consist of slightly differentiated variations on a single, and restricted, theme. 
The poems of Hermen von Kleeborn, although the first to be published by 
her, bear by way of contrast the stamp of a genuine maturity, won at no 
small cost. They take the form of a series of sequences, bearing the titles: 
Frithe Verse’, ‘Der Siid’, “Sieben Sonetten an einen Toten’, “Das Jahr’, “Die 
sechs Sonetten an den fernen Freund’, ‘Christus Rex’, “Die Herbstgedichte aus 
Osterreich’ and ‘Vier Gedichte in Prosa’. There is little unorthodox formal 
experiment, although no lack of technical ability, as her poems in English 
and French show. The German lyric tradition weighs less heavily upon this 
writer than upon many of her contemporaries and it is possibly to the 
influence of France (she is at present translating Rimbaud) that her graceful 
and light-fingered treatment of solemn themes must be attributed. But 
perhaps the chief charm of her volume of lyrics is that, within a small com- 
pass, it presents the development of a recognizable personality and the 
widening of an always sensitive vision. The poem, ‘Das dsterreichische 
Herbsgedicht’ is representative of Frau von Kleeborn’s later style: 


Alt bist du heuer, o Herbst: im bronznen Gewande 
Schreitest du ruhig durch die Jahrtausende her. 
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Siehe, auch wir sind nicht jung mehr im uralten Lande, 
Siehe, wir warten auf dich und wir lieben dich sehr. 


Gerne ach folgen wir dir auf die ewige Strasse, 

Gerne verlassen die Welt wir, die Zeit und den Raum. 
Zahlen und Zeiger sind lang nicht mehr unsere Masse 
Und was uns wehren will, sich, das gewahren wir kaum. 


Weiss ist der Winter, der Tod, aber weiss auch die Glorie, 
Die alle Farben umfangt und den Héchsten umspriiht. 
Liegt nicht in diesem der Sinn unserer ganzen Historie, 
Banden in diesem nicht stets wir den Nord an den Siid? 


Nimm unsere Hinde, o Herbst, und fiihr’ uns ins Schweigen, 
Sich, wie die Mauer vor unserem Licheln zersprang: 

Singt nicht das Herz aller Madchen nach unseren Geigen: 
Tanzt nicht der Fuss aller Knaben nach unserem Sang? 


Irdisches Geleit. Gedichte. By Oda Schaefer. Munich: Verlag Kurt Desch 
1946. pp. 7I. 


Oda Schaefer, wife of the novelist and poet Horst Lange and now resident 
in Mittenwald, is already known for her volume of poems and ballads, Die 
Windharfe, Berlin, 1939. Irdisches Geleit contains forty-six lyrics pre- 
dominantly elegiac in tone — the volume is dedicated to her son, who was 
lost in the war. They are set in a world of natural objects, in constant flux 
yet detachable for observation, mysterious yet seldom terrible, intangible 
yet clearly seen. The simple natural i imagery is dexterously used and given 
sharpness by the occasional intrusion ef dialect or unusual phrase. The pre- 
vailing mood can be judged from the poem: ‘Irdisches Geleit’, which gives 
the book its name: 


Alles ist dir verlichen 

Fiir eine fliichtige Zeit, 

So wie die Wolken dort zichen, 
Sei du zur Reise bereit. 


Eigentum darfst du nicht nennen 
Kaum deine eigne Gestalt, 
Glaubst du sie endlich zu kennen, 
Bist du verindert und alt. 


Gib den wartenden andern, 
Noch leiden sie mehr als du, 
Zum unvergleichlichen Wandern 
Brauchst du nur Stab und Schuh. 
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The majority of the poems depict the fluctuations of this mood in the mirror 
of nature, but that entitled “Die tote Stadt’ gives an impression of the writer s 
power of direct observation: 


Von Melde ist und Kletten iiberwunden 
Dies triibe Jahr, 
Vereinzelt helle, gartnerische Stunden 


Sind doppelt klar. 


Der Léewnzahn, der wilde Hafer samen 

Sich masslos aus 

Auf Mértel, Schutt und Ziegelrest, sie kamen 
In totes Haus. 


Zusammen wandernd mit den Asselheeren 
Sie zogen ein, 

Und niemand kann den Ratten es verwehren, 
Dabei zu sein. 


Yesch Behutsam ziehen Spinnen ihre Flore 
Und weben zu 
Die Wunde am gesturzten Sims, am Tore 
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DIVES Dem Haupt gesellt, als wollt’ den Staub sie facheln, 
Lieget ohre Hand. 


Ein Engel, von dem hohen Sturz zerschlagen, 
So ruht sie dort 

Umgeben von den Seufzern, letzten Klagen 
Am wiisten Ort. 


Und wieder fallt der Regen, rauschen Giisse 
Auf Quecken her, 

Und all das Fliistern, die getauschten Kiisse 
Weiss niemand mehr. 


Der Schatten, der nun leer und ohne Trauern 
Voriiber schwebt, 
Gewahrt, dass hinter rauchgeschwarzten Mauern 


Noch Erde lebt. 
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Dies Irae. Eine Dichtung. By Werner Bergengruen. Munich: Zinnen- 
Verlag Kurt Desch. 1947. pp. 43. 


Werner Bergengruen, best known perhaps as a novelist, has also produced 
five volumes of verse, of which the latest, Dies Irae, was composed in 1944. 
He was expelled from the Reichsschrifttumskammer in 1937 and during the 
war, while he contrived to publish a number of works indirectly attacking 
the regime, he exerted his chief influence through the medium of his poetry. 
Clandestinely printed, it circulated widely in Germany and Austria and the 
author himself found means to give readings to groups opposed to the 
National Socialist authorities. Dies Irae, now published for the first time, 
forms part of this clandestine verse. Other hitherto unpublished poems have 
appeared in the anthology De Profundis reviewed in the last number of Ger- 
man Life and Letters. Dies Irae consists of seventeen poems, simple in 
form and technique, and given unity by their prophetic and exhortatory 
tone. The poet’s preoccupation with deceit, betrayal and imminent retribu- 
tion produces a monochromatic effect but he at times succeeds in giving 
poetic shape to the intractable emotion of indignation. The poem, Die 
letzte Epiphanie, may be quoted as an example: 


Ich hatte dies Land in mein Herz genommen. 
Ich habe ihm Boten um Boten gesandt. 

In vielen Gestalten bin ich gekommen. 

Ihr aber habt mich in keiner erkannt. 


Ich klopfte bei Nacht, ein bleicher Hebrier, 

ein Fliichtling, gejagt, mit zerrissenen Schuhn. 
Ihr riefet dem Schergen, ihr winktet dem Spaher 
Und meintet noch Gott einen Dienst zu tun. 


Ich kam als zitternde geistgeschwachte 
Greisin mit stummem Angstgeschrei. 

[hr aber spracht vom Zukunftsgeschlechte 
und nur meine Asche gabt ihr frei. 


Verwaister Knabe auf dstlichen Flachen, 

ich fiel euch zu Fiissen und flehte um Brot. 

Ihr aber scheutet ein kiinftiges Rachen, 

ihr zucktet die Achseln und gabt mir den Tod. 


Ich kam als Gefangner, als Tageléhner, 

verschleppt und yerkauft, von der Peitsche zerfetzt. 
Ihr wandtet den Blick von dem struppigen Fréner. 

Nun komm ich als Richter. Erkennt ihr mich jetzt: 
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Traum und Wirklichkeit. By Joachim Rosteutscher. Basel, Amerbach-Verlag. 
1947. pp. 71. S.Fr. 8.80. 


This finely produced volume contains three groups of poems: “Wiederer- 
innerung und selige Riickkehr’, consisting of two poems, “Wiedergeburt’ 
and ‘Das Urbild der Schénheit’, which taken together serve as prologue and 
statement of the poet’s creed; ‘“Mythus und Wirklichkeit’, consisting of five 
poems on classical themes, as, for example, “Appolo und Daphne’ and 
‘Orest in Tauris’; and finally two long poems, ‘Eros’ and “Thanatos’. The 
distinctive quality of these verses is due to the fashion in which the poet 
expresses states of mind, deals with problems and manipulates devices 
normally associated with romantic poetry — within the confines of a classical 
wo1ld. His inventiveness is directed, not to the creation of new rhymes, 
rhythms, images and strophes but to new forms of poetic sequence. These 
may take the form of miniature dramas, as in ‘Mythus und Wirklichkeit’, 
or of poem-groups of similar structure (for example, “Thanatos’) or con- 
stantly varied structure (for example, “Das Urbild der Schénheit’). The 
fusion of lyric, epic and dramatic form and the fluctuations within the 
sequence seem, however, to be governed primarily by the poet’s intellect. 
Effects of the greatest beauty are obtained — but it isa well-remembered beauty 
and one seems, on occasion, to be listening to an eloquent re-statement of 
those intellectual concepts and antitheses which are part and parcel of the 
German heritage. Spiritual exile, the unending wars of Apollo and Dionysus 
and the pursuit of beauty — these are the recurring themes upon which the 
poet melodiously, if repetitiously, harps. Below will be found the opening 
stanza of ‘Die Schlacht der Riesen’ (from “Mythus und Wirklichkeit’) 
together with the ‘Hymnus an Apollo’ with which it closes: 


Noch immer walten 

In unseren Adern 

Die uralten Gétter der Erde. 
Ob wir das Wasser befahren, 
Ob wir die Luft durchfliegen, 
Ob wir den Aether besprechen, 
Immer versuchen 

Ihre Boten 

Sich aufzubaumen 

Gegen den Zwang 
Jahrtausende alter 

Herrschaft des Geistes. 

Je mehr er sich starkt, 

Um so starker wachst ihre Lust, 
Hervorzubrechen, 

Den Tempel der Gotter zu stiirzen, 
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Den Schmuck zu verbrennen, 

Die Ordnung zu stéren. 

Hauchdiinn nur ist der Geist, 

Und stark sind die riesigen Ungeheuer, 
Die uralten Gétter des Bluts. 


ok ok ok 
HyYMNUS AN APOLLO 


In des Lebens Wiisten, 

In des Todes Reich, 

An des Leidens Kiisten 

Suchen wir dich gleich. 


Denn du bist der Retter, 
Denn Du bist das Heil, 
Du in bésem Wetter 
Der Erlésung Pfeil. 


Kénnen wir noch hoffen 
Ohne Deinen Segen? 
Steht ein Ausweg offen 
Auf zerstérten Stegen? 


Die sich Dir entwunden 
Wollen Dich nun sehn, 
Deren Wut geschwunden 
Nun zu Dir sie flehn: 


Was wir auch verbrochen, 
Tot ist unser Spott, 

Gib was Du versprochen, 
Herrsche wieder, Gott! 


Dichterische Weisung. By Karl Ludwig Skutsch. Wiesbaden: Insel-Verlag. 
1947. pp. 143. Rm. §. 


These are the first poems to be published by the author who was born in 
Breslau in 1905 and is now resident in Berlin. The volume is in three parts: 
‘Dichterische Weisung’, consisting of twenty-nine poems written between 
1935 and 1939; “Antike Schale’, consisting of forty-five poems written 
between 1932 and 1934 and a concluding section of three hymns, ‘Euro- 
paische Hymne’ (1943-44), “Vaterlandische Hymne’ (1940) and ‘Siebenge- 
sang’ (1937). The poet’s idiom is personal but his accent is so strongly 
Greek that comparison with Hdélderlin is inescapable. Imagery, subject 
matter and form (his addiction, for example, to the Sapphic ode) are 
classical and he seems at pains to create a timeless, unconditioned classical 
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world within which his spirit can move freely. The question set by the 
opening lines of “Antike Schale’: 


Tun sie noch Wunder, deiner Zeiten reine 
Unglaubhaft nahe Gétter, irdne Scale? 


should, by right, be answered by the poet's own verse and he does, in fact, 
achieve a minor miracle in reanimating fragments of the classical world. 
Most of the poems have a statuesque quality (‘Perikles’, “Delphisches Wagen- 
lenker’, “Tragische Maske’) and make a welcome appeal to the physical 
rather than the metaphysical faculty of the reader. The general impression 
is one of surpassing smoothness; line follows line with enviable inevitability — 
but one misses the sudden shocks of Hélderlin. Skutsch is in a sense a poet’s 
poet and prone to discourse on the mysteries of his craft — witness the lines: 


Es muss 
Lied nur Lied sein, wie Wind nur 
Wind ist, ob er gleich Segel treibt 
Oder Fliigel der Miihlen, und schon 
Die Manner reden vom guten Winde. 
Lied ist Niemandslied, auch 
Der Klage nicht. Und verwehrt sei 
Dem Liede der Tagesjubel, Lorbeer 
Des Heutigen, Trommelton 
Eines geglaubten Morgens .. . 


But he has a proper pride in his calling, apparent in ‘Vor den Tafelnden 
gesungen’: 

Lauscht, die ihr lachelt des Schénen, 

Herren des trunkenen Lands. 

Euch ist Gesang nur ein Ténen, 

Nur ein euch Dienen von Glanz. 


Aber wie stritten die Sterne 
Je mit dem Tage um Rang? 
Lied ist die leuchtende Ferne 
Uber dem Untergang. 


K6énntet ihr sein, als verschwende 
Nicht nur die Stunde den Ruhm? 
Hinter der nichtlichen Wende 
Schlummert das Heiligtum. 


Goldne Triumphe verrollen, 
Worte versiegen im Wind. 
Stolze, wie kénntet ihr wollen, 
Dass sie unsterblich sind? 
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Sehet, ich sang vor den Toren, 
Wo man des Ruhmes vergisst —. 
Wie aber wire verloren, 

Wer des Gesanges ist. 


Die freien Rhythinen in der deutschen Lyrik. Versuch einer tibersichtlichen Zusam- 
menfassung ihrer entwicklungsgeschichtlichen Eigengesetzlichkeit. Bern: 
Francke. 1947. pp. 198. Fr. 16.50. 


A detailed study of a device which has played a large part in the German 
lyric. The author avoids a narrowly prosodic approach, shunning what he 
calls ‘sterile Statistik und mathematische Zahlenakrobatik’. Starting from 
the assumption that the secret of good verse is its rhythm, he contrives to 
throw considerable light on the mysteries of free rhythm, without, however, 
explaining them away. His study opens with an investigation of the origins 
and nature of poetry and with an analysis of previous theories on his subject. 
The main part of the book discusses chronologically, with copious illustra- 
tions, the theory and practice of German poets from Opitz to George who 
made use of this technical device. A select bibliography is appended. 


Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz. Vortrage der aus Anlass seines 300. Geburtstages in 
Hamburg abgehaltenen wissenschaftlichen Tagung. Herausgegeben von der 
Redaktion der Hamburger Akademischen Rundschau. Hamburg: Hansischer 
Gildenverlag. 1946. pp. 418. 


The publication of these lectures, delivered in Hamburg on the occasion 
of a conference celebrating the 300th anniversary of Leibniz’s birth, has 
been long delayed by practical difficulties. The contributors are mainly 
philosophers and scientists of note, who have a specialized interest in the 
thought of Leibniz. Many of the lectures will, however, be of interest to the 
general reader. Among these are: “Leibniz und die politische Welt seiner 
Zeit’, by the Hamburg historian Hermann Aubin; ‘Die bildende Kunst im 
Zeitalter des Barock’ by the art-historian Herbert von Einem (now Professor 
at Frankfurt-on-Main); and ‘Geistesgeschichte als Wissenschaft’ by Pro- 
fessor Bruno Snell, the Hamburg classical philologist. 


Stefan Zweig. By Friderike Zweig. London, W. H. Allen. 1947. pp. 277. 
12s. 6d. 


Will prove a mine of information to the student of Stefan Zweig’s matri- 
p g 
monial affairs. Chivalry forbids further comment. 
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Argernis und Zuversicht. Eatscheidungen des Geistes im XX. Jahrhundert. Essays. 
By Gert H. Theunissen, Berlin, Minerva-Verlag. 1947. pp. 26s. 


This series of seven essays covers a wide field. The titles are as follows: 
‘In der Brandung des XX. Jahrhunderts. Zwischen Hamlet und Kierke- 
gaard’, ‘Das Ich zwischen Traum und Tat. Thomas Edward Lawrence’, 
‘Vitalitat und Abstraktion. Pablo Ruiz Picasso’, ‘Die Welt als Mythos im 
Wort. James Joyce, “Das grosse Heimweh der Geschichte. Thomas 
Wolfe’, “Des Menschen Urgestalt. Ernst Barlach’, ‘Um die Verséhnung 
der Geister oder Sokratische Wende und Fragwiirde. Ein Epilog als Prolog’. 
They are the product of a mind profoundly influenced by Kierkegaard and 
desirous of effecting a reconciliation between Christianity and philosophical 
idealism between which there is held to be no fundamental opposition. 
The author, an exponent of ‘existential idealism’, sometimes works on a 
cosmic scale and tends to deal in over-inflated concepts but in general — and 
especially in the essay on Joyce — shows himself the master of a terse and 
individual style. It is refreshing, above all, to find a German thinker turning 
outwards rather than inwards and exploring domains beyond the frontiers 
of the German mind. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
LY RIC POETRY 


Gerhart Hauptmann, Neue Gedichte. Berlin, Aufbau-Verlag. 1946. pp. 61. 
Rm. §.40. 

Johannes R. Becher, Heimkehr. Neue Gedichte. 2nd ed. Berlin, Aufbau- 
Verlag. 1947. pp. 166. Rm. 4.50. 

Johannes R. Becher, Ausgewahlte Dichtung aus der Zeit der Verbannung. 
1933 bis 1945. 3rd ed. Berlin, Aufbau-Verlag. pp. 281. Rm. 5.40. 


FICTION 

Otto Fritz Beer, Hotel Zugvogel. Roman. Vienna, Ullstein Verlag. 1948 
pp. 277. 

Ditha Holesch, Mondlicht. Die Geschichte einer Wolfin. Vienna, Ullstein 
Verlag. 1948. pp. 260. 


DRAMA 


Franz Grillparzer, The Guest Friend — The Argonauts. Translated by Arthur 
Burkhard. Yarmouthport, Massachusetts, The Register Press. 1941. 
p.p 120. $2.00. 

Franz Grillparzer, Medea. Translated by Arthur Burkhard. Yarmouthport, 
Massachusetts, The Register Press. 1941. pp. 120. $2.00. 








LETTER FROM GERMANY 


PROLONGED illness rendered it impossible to send a letter to the last issue and 
has considerably restricted the means at my disposal for compiling the present 
one. 

Winter has in the meantime turned to spring and spring to a warm and 
unhealthily dry early summer. About the general situation there is probably 
little that can be said which will not already have been gleaned from the 
press. The East-West problem in all its various aspects has developed further 
and continued to dominate the minds of the people. There would seem 
to be three types of attitude regarding it: first, for whatever reason, a 
general indifference to whatever happens; secondly, again for whatever 
reasons, a determination to resist to the last an East-West partition; and 
thirdly, a desire to encourage it. Currency reform is very much in the air 
and a general topic of conversation. Visits of Germans abroad have continued 
and increased. A not unimportant Franco-German student meeting has 
taken place in Speyer. New periodicals have appeared. But it still cannot be 
said that the people see any permanent pattern in things present or to come, 
or at least any pattern that brings them confidence, hope or pleasure. 


UNIVERSITIES 


It is reported that Saarbriicken is to become a university town. The 
Institut d’études supérieures is to be moved thither from Homburg, the 
medical faculty remaining for the present in Homburg. The first semester 
will be the winter semester 1948/9. 

As mentioned in the January letter, there have been plans that the city of 
Paderborn should again have a university. It is now learnt that the Erz- 
bisch6fliche Akademie is to be transformed into a university with summer 
1949 as a provisional opening date. It is hoped to continue the tradition of 
the oldest Westphalian university which existed in Paderborn from 1614 to 
1844. 

It is learnt that a Hochschule is to be opened in Potsdam (Russian occupation 
zone) with, at first at any rate, two faculties, a ‘pidagogische’ and an “allge- 
meinwissenschaftliche’ and some 300 students. 


New PERIODICALS 


Kunstchronik. Nachrichten aus Kunstwissenschaft, Museumswesen und Denk- 
malspflege. Herausgegeben vom Zentralinstitut fiir Kunstgeschichte in 
Miinchen. Verlag Hans Carl, Niirnberg. A quarterly which has the object 
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of reporting on the restoration and care of ancient monuments and works of 
art, on collections and exhibitions and on what is being done to encourage 
art in the various fields. 

Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie. Edited by Will-Erich Peuckert and 
Wolfgang Stammler. Not strictly new, but a revival after a long interval, 
the issue now appearing being the first number of the seventieth volume. 


DAS GERMANISCHR MUSEUM IN NURNBERG 


Founded in 1852 and largely destroyed during the war, this is reported to 
be now again open with the valuable collections, which were removed to 
safety during the war, essentially intact. 


COLOGNE CATHEDRAL JUBILEE EXHIBITION 


Cologne university is planning an exhibition illustrative of life in the 
thirteenth century to celebrate the seven hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of the cathedral. 


CLASSICAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY 


An old organization, the Vereinigung der Freunde des humanistischen 
Gymnasiums, has recently been revived with apparently increasingly solid 
membership. School-reform measures recently passed or impending in 
certain parts of the country are clearly felt by many to constitute a threat to 
an educational tradition and a type of school which they value highly and 
are unwilling to see impaired. Defenders of a classical education in England 
would be interested to see the eagerness with which this issue is being 
taken up. 


FRANCO-GERMAN YOUTH MEETING IN SPEYER 


A meeting, stimulated by Catholic and Protestant circles in both countries 
took place at the end of the winter semester 1947/8 between German and 
French students together with some university teachers and youth welfare 
workers. Burning problems of all kinds were discussed in the various 
groups, and especially that of the place of Christianity at the present time. 


Berlin JOHN Bourke 
June 15th, 1948 
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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Dr. B. J. Morse, writing from Trieste, asks us to correct his statement on p. 278, 
l. 1 of Vol 1, No. 4 of this Journal: Duino is occupied, not by Yugo-Slavs, but 
by the British, who have set up their G.H.Q. in the castle. 

We are also asked to announce that the Géttinger Universitats Zeitung can now 
be obtained in the ordinary way of trade through Messrs. Bumpus, Ltd., 
477 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 
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